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WHY NEGROES DON’T COMMIT SUICIDE 


merica's First Underground Can Drunkards Be Cured? 
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HE ADAMS EXPRESS driver gid- — 
. yapped his horses and the lumbering 
wagon bounced over the Philadelphia 
_ cobblestones. In the back of the vehicle, — 
a case addressed to William Johnson on 
Arch Street tipped over but the driver 
paid no attention to the notice, “This 
_ side up.” Soon he reached his destination, 
delivered the crate. _ 
sooner had the driver left than four 
men in the Philadelphia Anti-Slavery 
_ Society office bolted the door. One >i 
ped on the box and called out, “ 
right.” From the box came an echo, “All 
right, sir.’ With a saw and hammer, five 
hickory loops were removed and the box 
opened. Out of the box rose a Negro slave, © 


Henry Box Brown, with the words: “ How 


do you do, gentlemen.” He had come all 
the way from Richmond, Virginia, by 
express mail in a box 2 feet wide, 2 feet 
_ 8 inches deep and 3 feet long. During the 
26-hour ride to freedom, his sole food was 
several small biscuits. Some of the time — 
he was on his head for miles. He became 


himself to freedom. 
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Whites make a realistic scapegoat for Negroes who want to escape “woes” 


WHY NEGROES DON’T 
COMMIT 


By Dr. Helen Vincent Mclean 


HY DO thirty-five times as 
many whites as Negroes com- 
mit suicide each year? 

On the list of those who deem life 
more of a burden than a gift and 
decide to “‘end it all,” colored Amer- 
icans tag far behind. And yet logi- 
cally Negroes would seem to have 
far more “reason for suicide than 
whites. Certainly their unequal lot 
in the USA is not conducive to joy- 
ous life and the pursuit of happiness. 

But white discrimination seems to 
arouse in the Negro more desire to 
kill his “enemy” than to escape a 
bitter reality by killing himself. 

While the end of the war has sent 
the national suicide rate up ten per 
cent, Negroes have little desire to use 
ropes, gas jets or razors on them- 
selves. The last government census 
shows that only 461 colored persons 
called it a day in 1941; this was in 
comparison with 16,536 whites. 

To get the Negro’s lack of suicide 
motivation, it is first mecessary to 
‘know why people—regardless of 
. color—want to shorten their own 
life span. 

Many people, though reluctant to 
admit it, or indeed to think about 
death at all, have a death-wish con- 
cealed in their subconscious minds. 
And to get it out of their systems, 
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they behave in many ways approach- 
ing deliberate self-destruction. 

Any psychiatrist knows that the 
jitney drivers careening madly along 
Chicago’s accident-studded South 
Parkway are making unconscious sui- 
cidal gestures. And the every-eve- 
ning bar-rag, literally “drinking him- 
self to death,” is another unfortunate 
who half-knowingly is trying to de- 
part from this world. 

But the potential suicides who con- 
sciously want to make a job of it 
choose more direct methods. Women 
prefer poison, not knowing that it 
turns them purple and distorted in 
death, while less-vain men resort to 
the quicker exit paths assured by 
bullets, ropes and razors. 

Actually suicide is murder, murder 
of the-self, (For centuries Catholics 
have refused to unrepentant murder- 
ers and suicides burial in sanctified 

' ground.) Suicide is doing to oneself 
what a person would like to do to 
someone else. It is imaginary mur- 
der of the loved one to whom one is 
bound by ties of both love and hate. 
The feeling of guilt which springs 
from: hatred eventually tortures ‘the 
subject into taking his own life as a 
way of “murdering” the one he both 
loves and hates. 

A child who bites his hand bloody 
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or bangs his head on the wall shows, 
indirectly, what he would like to do 
to his family’s new baby, were not 
the action punishable by greater loss 
of his mother’s love. 

Insecure adults are more direct. A 
woman deserted by her lover turns 
her rage upon herself. She and her 
lover were ‘‘one” ; by committing sui- 
cide she kills the lover in herself. 

Freud’s simple, though not infalli- 
ble forrnula of suicide can be boiled 
down to this: Love plus Hate pro- 
duces Guilt and leads to Self-Murder: 

But statistics show that there are 
relatively few Negroes who try to 
take their own lives. They love and 
hate as violently as any other indi- 
viduals, of course, but the guilt fac- 
tor is missing. And so the answer to 
“Why don’t Negroes commit sui- 
cide?” can be ‘Give credit to the 
white man.’ For, especially in the 
South, he is the scapegoat upon 
whom Negroes blame all, of their 
frustration and confusion. They need 
not feel guilty over their hatred; in- 
deed, hatred is an appropriate reac- 
tion to the white man’s injustices. 

Interestingly enough, scapegoating 
is the same mechanism whites use on 
Negroes, although in a form more 
violent than mere talk. Dr. Otto 
Klineberg cites the rise of Negro 
lynchings in depression times, when 
whites want scapegoats on whom to 
vent bursting emotional tensions. 

Certainly no intelligent white per- 
son would deny that the Negro has 
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more cause for hostility than the 
white man. From early childhood he 
is taught by his parents to fear ind 
avoid white society. Later he discov- 
ers that economic, social and profes- 
sional doors are closed to him. Jim 
Crow barriers mesh together into a 
prison. 

In the rural South, where the most 
rigid color line exists and where 
punishment for stepping over the 
line may be death, he has largely ac- 
cepted the prison of his dark skin, 
finding outlet for his hatred in song, 
religious emphasis on Pie in the Sky 
By and By and in his thinly disguised 
caricature of the white man in his 
dances. 

To kill himself would be no re- 
venge for all his sufferings; instead, 
he may wish to kill and sometimes 
actually does kill his enemy if the 
chance presents itself. 

The Southern Negro blames most 
of his poverty, lack of education and 
ill health on white-imposed Jim 
Crow conditions, and even makes the 
white man the scapegoat for his fam- 
ily quarrels. A Negro disturbed by 
his feelings toward his sweetheart can 
whip up his resentment toward white 
men. Instead of killing his girl, 
which would mean the loss of his be- 
loved, he can in his imagination say: 
“It is white men who make me angry, 
not my girl.”’ 

_ Many Negroes have run away from 
their prison in the South, hoping to 
find their happy land in the North 
rather than in the Hereafter. But in 
the Northern cities, where four out 
of five suicides occur, they find them- 
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selves confused by empty Northern 
clichés about equality, as well as by 
the insecurity and complexity attend- 
ant on all city living. The emigree 
can temporarily convince himself that 
the color bar does not exist in the 
North, of course. He can go to school, 
ride in street cars and buses, eat in 
restaurants with whites. There is a 
give and take, a feeling of likeness 
with whites, which psychologists call 
“rapport.” 

Then, suddenly, the color bar ap- 
pears; perhaps a taxi driver refuses 
to pick him up, a white friend turns 
down an invitation to dinner, a 
waiter seats him in a corner. With- 
out warning he has been pushed out 
of the group. He still wants to ‘‘be- 
long,” and yet he hates the whites 
for their cruelty. 

Such a Negro may in rage embark 
on a course of delinquency, crime, 
alcoholism. Or, if his ties to white 
men are sufficiently strong, his guilty 
feeling at his hatred may drive him 
to suicide. 

In days to come, as more Negroes 
break out of the prison of Jim Crow . 
and identify themselves with whites 
and lose their longtime explanation 
for the cause of their personal mis- 
ery, their frustrations will grow. Their 
fear and inner conflict will increase 
as their hatred of white men becomes 
less justifiable, 

Under these conditions, one can 
predict that the suicide rate among 
Negroes will rise until it more nearly 
approximates the rate of the white 
population. 
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A brave soldier writes his President 
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By Herbert Aptheker 


O MAN'S correspondence 
makes more dramatic reading 
than that of Abraham Lincoln. 

Letters to and from him fill many 
hundreds of printed pages. 

But one of the most moving com- 
munications ever to reach Lincoln has 
remained unpublished up to this mo- 
ment. Its author was a Negro cor- 
poral in the Union army whose mov- 
ing words reflected the grave status 
of his people during the trying days 
of the Civil War. 

The American government,‘ in 
moving to suppress the slaveholders’ 
uprising of 1861, attempted to main- 
tain at first the fiction that the status 
of the Negro. was not involved in the 
conflict. As a result, though bom- 
barded with requests from Negroes 
and some whites, it refused to permit 
the enlistment of Negroes into the 
Union Army. As the months wore 
on, however, and particularly as the 
casualties mounted, the nation slowly 
moved towards making use of the 
tremendous strength latent within its 
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four and a half million Negro inhab- 
itants. 

In August, 1862, the first tentative 
steps were taken to permit the entry 
of Negroes into the Federal. Army. 
Some Negro units were formed im- 
mediately in Kansas, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina. But the first major 
officially-sponsored effort at raising 
Negro troops occurred in the Winter 
of 1862, when Massachusetts received 
permission to enlist a regiment of Ne- 
gro infantrymen. 

The machinery was set up in Jan- 
uary, 1863, and, beginning the next 
month Negro volunteers were en- 
listed in what was to become the 
famed 54th Regiment of Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry. It was pub- 
licly declared by the recruiting officers 
and by the governor of the state that 
this regiment would have all the 
emoluments, benefits, and pay of any 
other body «of Union troops. 

The rolls of the regiment were soon 
overfilled, so that another, the 55th, 
was brought into existence. At the 
end of May, 1863, the 54th sailed 
from Boston for the front in South 
Carolina, and by July 16 it had en- 
gaged in its first major encounter with 
the Confederacy—the battle of James 
Island, near Charleston, where it 
fought heroically and suffered con- 
siderable casualties. : 

Without rest, it was immediately 
sent to Morris Island and there led, 
on July 18, the massed Federal night 
assault upon the strong bastion of 
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Fort Wagner. In that poorly-planned 
attempt to do the impossible, the 
54th, entering the battle with 600 
men, suffered over 250 casualties, but 
it covered itself with glory, and con- 
clusively demonstrated the fighting 
capabilities of the American Negro. 
When Fort Wagner finally surren- 
dered in September, 1863, the Negro 
regiment was the first to enter its 
works. 

It was in the midst of these activi- 
ties that the men of the 54th learned 
of the War Department’s ruling of 
July, 1863, that all Negro troops were 
to be classed, in pay, with hired fugi- 
tive slaves (the so-called ‘‘contra- 
bands’’) and were to receive ten dol- 
lars per month—with three dollars 
deducted for clothing—rather than 
the thirteen dollars paid white troops. 
As an additional insult, this ruling 
was interpreted to mean that all Ne- 
gro troops—regardless oferank—were 
to receive the same pay. 

The men of the 54th, when in- 
formed of this vicious piece of dis- 
crimination, acted: they refused all 
compensation, and fought for eight- 
een months without accepting any pay 
whatsoever! 

Indeed, when the state of Massa- 
chusetts, in November, 1863, appro- 
priated funds to provide the men of 
the 54th with the withheld three dol- 


lars per month, this too was rejected, © 


the men declaring that the principle 
involved was fundamental, and that 
until the Federal government paid 
them a soldier’s salary, they preferred 
fighting for her without compensa- 
_ tion. 

It is with this as a background that 


Corporal James Henry Gooding of 
Company C of the 54th Volunteers 
wrote from Morris Island, South 
Carolina, on September 28, 1863, to 
Abraham Lincoln. The 26-year-old 
Corporal Gooding had been a seaman 
in his native New Bedford, and was 
one of the first Negroes to enlist in 
the regiment, doing so on February 
14, 1863. This is his letter: 

“Your Excellency will pardon tke 
presumption of a humble individual 
like myself, in addressing you, but 
the earnest solicitation of my com- 
rades in arms besides the genuine in- 
terest felt by myself in the matter is 
my excuse, for placing before the 
executive head of the nation our com- 
mon grievance. 

“On the 6th of the last month, 
the paymaster of the department in- 
formed us that if we would decide to 
receive the sum of $10 (ten dollars) 
per month, he would come and pay us 
that sum, but that, on the sitting of 
Congress, the Regiment would, in his 
opinion, be allowed the other 3 
(three). He did not give us any 
guarantee that this would be, as he 
hoped ; certainly he had no authority 
for making any such guarantee, and 
we cannot suppose him acting in any 
way interested, 

“Now the main question is, are we 
soldiers, or are we laborers? We are 
“fully armed, and equipped, have done 
all the various duties pertaining to a 
soldier's life, have conducted our- 
selves to the complete satisfaction of 
general officers, who were, if any- 
thing, prejudiced against us, but who , 
now accord us all the encouragement 
and honors due us: have shared the 
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perils and labor of reducing the first 
stronghold that flaunted a traitor flag ; 
and more, Mr. President, today the 
Anglo-Saxon mother, wife, or sister 
are not alone in tears for departed 
sons, husbands and brothers. 

“The patient, trusting descendants 
of Africa’s clime have dyed the 
ground with blood, in defence of the 
Union, and Democracy. Men too, 
your Excellency, who know in a meas- 
ure the cruelties of the iron heel of 
oppression, which in years gone by, 
the very power their blood is now 
being spilled to maintain, ever ground 
them in the dust. 

“But when the war trumpet sounded 
o’er the land, when men knew not 
the friend fromthe traitor, the black 
man laid his life at the altar of the 
nation—and he was refused. When 
the arms of the Union were beaten, in 
the first year of the war, and the 
Executive called for more food for its 
ravenous maw, again the black man 
begged the privilege of aiding his 
country in her need, to be again re- 
fused. 

“And now he is in the War, and 
how has he conducted himself? Let 
their dusky forms rise up, out of the 
mires of James Island, and give the 
answer. Let the rich mould around 
Wagner's parapets be upturned, and 
there will be. found an eloquent an- 
swer. Obedient and patient and solid 
as a wall are they. All we lack is a 
paler hue and a better acquaintance 
with the alphabet. 

“Now your Excellency, we have 
done a soldier’s duty, Why can’t we 
have a soldier's pay? ; 

“You caution the Rebel Chieftain, 
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that the United States knows no dis- 
tinction in her soldiers. She insists 
on having all her soldiers of whatever 
creed or color, to be treated according 
to the usages of War. Now if the 
United States exacts uniformity of 
treatment of her soldiers from the In- 


' surgents, would it not be well and 


consistent to set the example” herself 
by paying all her soldiers alike? 

“We of the Regiment were not en- 
listed under any ‘contraband’ act. But 
we do not wish to be understood as 
rating our service of more value to 
the government than the service of 
the ex-slave. Their service is un- 
doubtedly worth much to the nation, 
but Congress made express provision 
touching their case, as slaves freed by 
military necessity, and assuming the 
government to be their temporary 
guardian. 

“Not so with us. Freemen by birth 
and consequently having the advan- 
tage of thinking and acting for our- 
selves so far as the laws would allow 
us, we do not consider ourselves fit 
subjects for the contraband act. 

“We appeal to you, Sir, as the Ex- 
ecutive of the nation, to have us justly 
dealt with. The Regiment do pray 
that they be assured their service will 
be fairly appreciated by paying them 
as American soldiers, not as menial 
hirelings. Black men, you may well 
know, are poor; three dollars per 
month, for a year, will supply their 
needy wives and little ones with fuel. 

“If you, as Chief Magistrate of the 
Nation, will assure us of our whole 
pay, we are content. Our patriotism, 
our enthusiasm will have a new im- 
petus, to exert our energy more and 
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more to aid our country. Not that 
our hearts ever flagged in devotion, 
spite the evident apathy displayed .in 
our behalf, but we feel as though our 
country spurned us, now we are sworn 
to serve her. Please give this a mo- 
ment’s attention.” 

Surely so moving a letter could not 
have been without its effect upon Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Many requests of a similar nature 
poured into Washington and, at the 
prodding of the. administration, the 
Negro soldier's pay was equalized by 
Congress in July, 1864. In Septem- 
ber of that year, by special act of 
Congress, the men of the 54th Mas- 

sachusetts received $170,000 in full 


payment of all their back wages since 
May, 1863, at the same rate as that 


which had prevailed for white troops! . 


The happy ending is marred by a 
tragic note, for Corporal Gooding re- 
ceived none of this money. On Feb- 
ruaty 20, 1864, he was severely 
wounded at the battle of Olustee, 
Florida, and was captured on the field 
by the Confederacy. And on July 19, 
1864, James Henry Gooding died 
while a prisoner of war in the hell- 
hole of Andersonville, Georgia. 

Let this letter, hitherto interred in 
the files of the nation’s archives, stand 
as a fitting epitaph to this unsung— 
and unpaid—hero! 


Tradition Waived 


RADIO ACTOR Jack Benny is one quite noted for kis acute onstage 


parsimony. One 


day he and his gravel-voiced stooge, Rochester, 
dropped into a restaurant on Broadway which Benny 


new allowed 


no tipping, and which rule he was anxious to observe. Upon finishing 
his meal, Benny looked up to see the waitress staring ruefully at him 


and Rochester as if expecting a pecuniary accolade. Benny's sense of | 


good taste prompted him to sputter: 
“I see tipping is forbidden here.” 
. “Bless your little heart,” the waitress replied pointedly. “Apples 
were forbidden in the Garden, too.” 
Bill Lane 
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A BAPTIST preacher was walking down a Harlem street 
dressed in ministerial black when he met two young- 
sters, newly converted as Catholics. One of the boys draw- 
ing conclusions from the garb, raised his hat and said, “Good 
morning, Father.” 
The other youth poked him and whispered: ‘Shut up, — 
stupid. He ain't no father. He’s got a wife and three kids.” 
Robert Fredericks 


* 


HE WAS the small son of a Negro bishop, and his mother was teaching him ~~ 
the meaning of courage. 

“Supposing,” she said, “there were twelve boys in one bedroom, and eleven 
got into bed at once, while the other knelt down to say his prayers, that boy 
would show true courage.” 

“Oh!” said the young hopeful. “I know something that would be more 
courageous than that. Supposing there were twelve bishops in one bedroom, 
and one got into bed without saying his prayers!” 

Gladys Greene 
: 

AN OLD colored preacher was warning his parishioners about sin. ‘‘Sin is 
like a big dog,” he began. ‘There's the big dog of pride and the big dog 
of envy and the big dog of gluttony and finally, brothers, there’s the big dog of 
sex. Now folks, you got to kill those big dogs before you ever go to heaven. 
It can be done—I know—because I did it. I killed the big dog of envy and the 
big dog of pride and the big dog of gluttony—and yes, brethren, I killed the big 

dog of sex!” 

A small voice rose from the rear of the church: “Brother, are you sure that 
last dog didn’t die a natural death?” 


* * 


Bennett Cerf, Saturday Review of Literature 
* 


CLERGYMAN who was summoned in haste by a woman who had been 
taken ill, answered the call although somewhat puzzled by it. He knew 
that she was not of his parish, and was, moreover, known to be a devoted 
worker in another church. While he was waiting to be shown to the sickroom 
he fell to talking to the little girl of the house. 
“It is very gratifying to know that your mother thought of me in her illness,” 
said he. ‘Is your minister out of town?” 
“Oh, no,” answered the child in a matter-of-fact tone. “He's home; only we 
thought it might be something contagious, and we didn’t want to take any risks.” 
Gladys Greene 
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, A guide on how whites ought to behave in Negro company 


AN EMILY POST 
FOR INTELLIGENT WHITES 


By Arthur P. Davis 

HAVE many white friends and 
I acquaintances, essentially fine 
persons with keen intellects, who 
through ignorance unconsciously in- 
sult me every time we talk. For such 
persons someone ought to prepare 
a list of “don’ts’—a sort of Emily 
Post -for Intelligent Whites, the kind 
of work that would tell this class 
just how to act in the presence of 
educated and cultured Negroes. 

The following don'ts should be in 
the list: 

Don’t attempt a special kind of 
conversation for your Negro guest. 
For instance, don’t feel that you have 
to drag the conversation around to 
Cullen or Hughes or Robeson or 
some other Negro celebrity. Your 
colored guest is an intelligent Amer- 
ican like yourself and is interested in 
anything that any other American 
finds timely. 

Don’t under any circumstances at 
any time use the phrase “your peo- 
ple.” There is something so uncon- 
sciously patronizing and condescend- 
ing in that phrase, it hurts worse 
than the more forthright term 
“nigger.” And never, never men- 
tion the ‘great progress your people 
have made.’ That too hurts. It is 
not only a nauseating sentiment when 
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Condensed from Norfolk Journal & Guide 


used in speeches and in conversation ; 
it has also been worn out by loud- 
mouthed Negro orators as well as by 
whites. 

Don’t make conversation by prais- 
ing to the skies the one Negro you 
know or the one Negro friend you 
had in college. First of all, he. may 
be a louse. Second, if your colored 
guest doesn’t know him, he is not 
interested. Talk about something in 
which you both can join. 

Don’t assume I-am-a-liberal pose 
when you take a Negro out to dine 
or invite him to your house. If you 
find that it isn’t a thing that you 
can do easily and naturally, then don’t 
bother. If you have to strain to 
make this sort of gesture, your col- 
ored guest will feel it immediately 
and be unhappy. 


Don’t invite Negroes to your home 
or to your social group just bécause 
you think it is your duty to because 
you want to educate your backward 
or conservative white friends. The 
Negro ts not interested in coming to 
your house for that purpose. He 


ARTHUR P. DAVIS was one of the 
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feels unclean when he discovers he 
has been used for an experiment. 

Don’t ever become so sympathetic 
with the Negro problem that you use 
it to excuse an obviously no-good 
colored brother. If the brother is 
rotten, say so. Your colored friends 
will appreciate your candour. 

Don’t upbraid Negro scholars and 
Negro dramatists and Negro musi- 
cians for mot using the ‘‘wonderful 
themes”’ to be found in “your group.” 
There is’ never any accounting for 
taste, and the Negro creative artist 
has the same right to choose his 
themes that any other artist has. 

Don’t put on the I-am-ashamed-to- 
be-a-white act when you bemoan 
American injustice. Even though you 
may be perfectly sincere, avoid it; 
it sounds too histrionic and extreme. 
It will make your colored friend un- 
comfortable if he is a normal person. 

Don’t push too far ahead of the 
Negro line in joint protest action. 


Don’t give the impression that you 
are a big “white father” or a “little 
white mother’ going to battle for 
your-defenseless children. In a gen- 
eral protest group stay abreast of the 
Negro majority. Over-zealousness is 
bad taste and will be silently re- 
sented. 

In short, to wrap all these “don'ts” 
into one positive package—simply do 
the thing that comes naturally. Re- 
member that your Negro friends and 
acquaintances usually have a deeper 
understanding of human nature and 
human action than you have. The 
underdog has to know more than the 
upper to survive. The intelligent 
American Negro has been forced by 
circumstance$ to see more clearly and 
objectively than the white. Since 
this is so, you,can’t fool him easily. 
Although he may be polite about it, 
he can detect well-intentioned sham 
as quickly as he does injustice, and he 
hates both with equal intensity. 


Ask The Man Who Knows 
WHEN Moune De Rivel, the chic French-Negro pianist, was ap- 
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forcing at Cafe Society Uptown in New York City she was approached 
y an inept white American newspaper reporter. The American news- 
man asked the comely Parisienne if stories of the Paris vice situation 
were true, if there were really large Paris seraglios having mirrored 
ceilings, beds with black silk sheets and staffs of houris clad in nothing 
but high-heeled shoes and strings of imitation pearls. ‘‘Is all that 
true?” the white newshawk wanted to know—obviously believing that 
a Negro woman should know such things. Taken aback by the rudely 
out-of-place query, Mlle. Moune flung this blistering retort at the man: 
“You, as an American, would know more about such —_ than I!” 
Bill Lane 
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Nothing but a sharecropper but his blood saved the skipper 


By Bill Penman 


HE islands 
lei- 

surely after a 
cool restful night. 
Palm trees rustled in 
friendly breezes. Off 
shore, a ship, decks 
shining in the early 
morning sunshine, 


whisked through the 


glass-topped blue Pacific. An early 


shopping seagull hovered expectantly 
off the stern. 

In the galley, Tommy Jordan 
checked the breakfast tray set before 
him. Methodically he ticked off the 
various dishes on his fingers; cereal 
with cream; eggs—sunny side up; 
bacon—not too crisp; strawberry 
jam; prune juice; toast—well 
browned ; coffee—nude. Satisfied, he 
blanketed the tray with a snowy nap- 
kin, expertly swinging it aloft. 

“Everything okay, kid?’ asked the 
chief cook. 

Tommy nodded with a grin. ‘You 
and Oscar of the Waldorf.” He 
threaded his way past the panting 
ovens out to the narrow companion- 
way. He whistled softly. 

The pleasant quiet was short lived. 

A few miles away a swarm of 
tiny dots sprinkled the sky. With 
every passing second they took more 
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definite shape in 
formations of geese- 
like perfection. They 
were almost direct- 
ly overhead before 
the first bomber 
opened her belly and 
spewed out her 
bombs. Like a string 
of broken beads they 
came tumbling down. 

At the sound of the bull-throated 
motors, Tommy came out on deck. 
In dazed fascination he followed the 
seemingly lazy pattern of the falling 
bombs. The first landed in the water 
50 feet off the port bow. 

Now the ship’s guns went into 
action fighting back at the swooping 
planes. Desperately the ship keeled 
from one acute angle to another— 
twisting, dodging; like a rabbit be- 
fore a hound pack. Grimly the 
planes hung on. One after another, - 
they peeled off in sharp arcs—to 
spray the decks and housing of their 
target with steel-jacketed slugs. 

Reacting to the discipline he had 
been taught, Tommy carefully set the 
tray down on the deck, bounded up 
the nearest ladder. As he reached 
the monkey deck a terrific shudder 
passed through the ship’s throbbing 
body; she faltered in her headlong 
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flight, a sudden sheet of flame spring- 
ing from the gaping wound on her 
foredeck. 

Tommy looked about him, his ears 
ringing, his senses trying to grasp the 
sudden hushed silence. What was 
wrong? The guns! The roar of the 
anti-aircraft fire was stilled. In the 
awful silence he looked quickly to 
starboard—and a$ quickly looked 
away. He fought down the sudden 
urge to puke. There was no star- 
board gun; only a mass of twisted 
blistered metal, and spattered cling- 
ing flesh. He looked to the port side. 
The port gun was uninjured, its sharp 
nose pointing skyward. But the gun- 
ners lay in positions that only sudden 
violent death bestows. 

“Jesus Christ,” Tommy whispered. 
It wasn’t blasphemous, but rather 
like a thankful prayer. Bounding 
into the turret tub, Tommy swung 
the gun about, searching the skies. 
Almost immediately he saw it com- 
ing—a low flying torpedo plane. 
Straight as an arrow, it shot for the 
limping ship, the torpedo slung 
under its body like a festering tumor. 

With complete confidence the 
plane bore in for the kill—a stream 
of machine-gun bullets raining death 
before it. 

Tommy felt a sudden red-hot 
poker thrust into his shoulder, his 
rigid muscles contracted in pain. But 
his eyes and hands held steady to 
their job. Finally, he released the 
trigger, and the bullets winged out 
to meet the plane head on. But still 
it bore down upon the ship. 

His nerves at the breaking point, 
Tommy began to doubt his own 
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senses. Lord! wasn’t any of his shots 
hittin’ that grinnin’ dirty yella bum? 
A ragged cheer came from the bridge 
below. The plane seemed suddenly 
to have been sledge-hammered by a 
mighty fist. It crumpled and hit the 
water with a terrific explosion.- 
Tommy turned and grinned to 
acknowledge the cheers just as the 
second direct bomb hit was scored. 
His right knee buckled under him, 
and he was flung savagely to the 
steel deck. Agonized minutes passed 
before he slowly, painfully righted 
himself. Dragging his almost useless 
leg, he made his way down to the 
bridge. His smoke-bleared eyes were 
focussed on one figure—the skipper. 
Gently, Tommy turned the twisted 
body over. He lowered his head to 
listen for a heart beat. It came faint 
—but steady. Relieved he wiped the 
blood-smeared face of the captain 
with his sleeve. The skipper groaned, 
and with Tommy's help struggled to 
sit up. 
“What—” he began foggily. 
Roughly, Tommy shoved him back 
on the deck, tenting the captain's 


.body with his own. 


The captain struggled futilely. 
“You fool, Jordan,” he ordered, “‘let 
me up.” 

“Yes, sit,” Tommy replied—and 


_ spread eagled the captain more firmly. 
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The oaths came fast and furious. 
“—Jordan. I'll have you in irons 
for this. I'll . 

As the sound of the plane faded 
away, Jordan, with one final effort 
rolled off the captain onto the deck. 
Puddles of blood seeped through in 
widening stains. Jordan’s big body 
had absorbed the shock of a dozen 
bullets, pincushioning him to the 
deck. His eyes glazed rapidly. 

It was the morning of December 
7, 1941. 


A slight film of dust coated the 
wide plate-glass window. Gold let- 
ters proclaimed boldly 

GARVEY POST GAZETTE 
Freedom for One—Freedom for All 

Inside a group of shirt-sleeved 
men were gathered about the thin, 
tight-lipped editor, seated before an 
old-fashioned roll-top desk. 

“, .. and Thomas Henry Jordan 
shall march shoulder to shoulder 
through history's: pages, in company 
with fair Georgia's long list of illus- 


trious heroes.’’ Cam Bowers dropped | 


the sheet of paper on the desk. ‘Well, 
boys, how’s that for tomorrow's edi- 
torial?’ he demanded of the attentive 
group. His question was like the 
bursting of a dam—voices of praise 
resounded through the small stuffy 
office. 
. sure done it again, Cam.” 
Gene Talmadge.” 
. . . Jordan’s folks be mighty 
proud.” 
“So you really like it, eh?” <A 
knot of wrinkles in the corner of 
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. better’n your last piece on. 


Cam’s mouth dissolved into a watery 
smile. 

Further reiterations of satisfaction 
were interrupted by the telephone. 
They knew this to be the call from 
Jed, the reporter, who had been sent 
to the farming district to find Tommy 
Jordan’s folks, and interview them 
for local color. The Post Gazette 
was running an txclusive story on 
America’s newest hero in tomorrow's 
edition. The silence ,was respectful 
—and most attentive. 

snapped impatiently, scribbling on a 


scratch pad before him. “I hear 
you ... three sisters . . . one brother 
. father dead . . . 20 years old 


. Sailing two years. . . girl friend 
. Lindy Case . eh? . no. 

. W-H-A-T?” He spaced his 
words out explosively. ‘You sure, 
Jed?” he demanded. “Positive?” 
His voice held unbelief and rising 
anger. Slowly he turned to the others. 

They watched, amazed, as Cam 
Bowers reached out a bony hand and 
furiously crumpled up the editorial 
he had just finished writing on 
Tommy Jordan. His face a violent 
turkey red, he flung the paper into 
a far corner with an oath. “No... 
no... nothing more . . .” he shout- 
ed into the mouthpiece. ‘Come back 
here to the office.” He cradled the 
phone with a bang. His blazing eyes 
swung’ from face to face before he 
finally spoke. 

“That Jordan,” he rasped. “He's 
nobody but a damn share croppin’ 
nigger!” 


Copyright, Reader’s Scope (December 1946) 
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SONG OF THE SOUTH (RKO Radio). Walt Disney has dragged the tale of 

Uncle Remus out of moth balls and tried to revive the Uncle Tom traditions 
of Georgia a century back. Sum total is not only a dull, dreary movie but 
also an overdose of anti-Negro stereotypes. Cartooning only occasionally is 
up to Disney standards. 


TILL THE CLOUDS ROLL BY (MGM). One of those super-extravagant mu- * 
sicals that Hollywood loves to splurge on every so often. Featuring an all- 
star cast including some of the top talent in the film business, this one is 
excellent entertainment despite a dull story. Lena Horne gets a nice spot sing- 
ing two Show Boat hits. 3 


THE RAZOR’S EDGE (20th Century-Fox). This overlong ascent into the 
mystic, world lapses into a drab bit of symbolism despite some bangup act- 
ing and directing. Gene Tierney and Tyrone Power almost salvage the pic- 
ture from an excess of ritualism by furnishing the makings of a good love 
yarn but eventually they succumb to the fatal effects of a dull plot. 


THE BEST YEARS OF OUR LIVES (RKO Radio). Advertised as the first three- 
hour movie since Gone With The Wind, this Samuel Goldwyn production 
proves that Hollywood has advanced a bit since the Gone With The Wind 
epoch. Best Years is an excellent chronicle of what happens to four veterans 
in their return to civilian life. ¢ 


MAGNIFICENT DOLL (Universal). The story of Dolly Madison, wife of the 
fourth President of the U.S., turns out to be a flag-waving affair with little 
resemblance to actual history and even less to a good movie. Ginger Rogers 
and Burgess Meredith strive in vain to save the proceedings but never quite 
make it. 


THE PERFECT MARRIAGE, (Paramount). A lame, limp yarn about married 


life featuring two fine performers, Loretta Young and David Niven, never 


ing in particular as the cast goes through the routine Hollywood treatment 


quite gets out of the minor league class. There is too much ado about noth- f= 


of life inside and outside of divorce courts. 


THE STRANGE WOMAN (United Artists). This is one of those hefty charac- 
ter pictures that gives full rein to a cast of talented Hollywoodites ranging 
from Hedy Lamarr to an old WPA “ham,” Ian Keith. -With a lusty yarn 
that reminds of Little Foxes, this film turns out to be an exciting, even if 
sometimes overworked story. 
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ILENT SENTINELS guarding “white supremacy” in Dixie, U. S. A., are 
the thousands of Jim Crow signs that bitterly remind the Negro of “his 
place.” 

Hanging over waiting room doors, above drinking foustains and in street — 

cars and buses, they label all services and facilities according to race. 

‘The “white only’ sign is a more effective barrier than a bolted door; the 
“for colored” sign instantly brands a movie balcony, rest room or playground 
as the most neglected and rundown in the community. 

The South’s present segregation policy grew out of the notorious Black 
Codes, restrictive laws enacted during the Reconstruction period. The Black 
Codes prohibited everything from intermarriage to testifying in court against 
whites. The Negro was barred from the polls. In South Carolina, he could 
not enter the state unless within 20 days after arrival he entered into bond with 
two freeholders for his good behavior and support. 

Jim Crow signs today are grim guideposts of a way of life for millions of 
colored Americans, constant reminders of democracy’s double standard below 
the Mason-Dixon Line. 
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Hooch hounds know no race lines, Alcoholics Anonymous finds 


Can Drunkards Be 


By Allan Morrison 


F. THE 50,000,000 Americans 
who regularly patronize gin 
mills, the Negro barfly more 

than pays his “ten per cent quota” 
of the annual $7,500,000,000 liquor 
bill in the U. S. 

One Prohibitionist-minded Negro 
social worker estimates more than 
10,000,000 Negroes imbibe and pay 
a hefty annual tribute of $1,320,000,- 
000 to the god Bacchus. But the 


figure is probably much exaggerated, - 


comes to less than a billion dollars 


in reality. But whether over or 
under a billion, the undeniable fact 
is that the darker brother is drinking 
his fill of the 210 different drinks 
to be found in the night club and 


corner saloon repertoire. And as 
_ with whites, the alcoholic consump- 
tion of the Negro is going up, rather 
than down in recent years. 

With the rise in boozing during 
the war has come a tremendous jump 
in the number of chronic alcoholics, 
men and women who can’t get along 
without more than an‘occasional nip. 

Hooch hounds know no racial 
lines ; they come from all nationalities 
and colors. Life Magazine in a re- 
cent article claimed that “people: of 
Irish, English and Scandinavian de- 
scent seem most prone to alcoholism, 
while Jews and Italians are least sus- 
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ceptible.” Somewhere in between the 
Negro lush-head finds his place 
among the estimated 750,000 chronic 
addicts in the country. From the med-— 
ical point of view, his problem is no — 
different from that of his white fel- 
low-souse. 

Psychiatrists say that many colored 
guzzlers. may come out of the Jim 
Crow ghetto but basically dipsomania 
is an individual, rather than a racial 
matter. They take the race out of al- 
coholism and say: “Alcoholics come 
from every race and religion and class 


_in society, but they are all brothers 


and sisters under the skin.” , 
Perhaps the interracialism of 
drunkards was most graphically 
shown in the recent Academy Award 
film The Lost Weekend, based on 
Charles Jackson’s novel about an al- 
coholic. In a s¢quence in Manhat- 
tan’s Bellevue Hospital, Ray Milland 
is assigned a bed next to a Negro pa- 
tient suffering from a frightful case 
In a wardful of DT vic- 
tims, no one is inclined to look twice 
at a moaning Negro. He is part of 
an atmosphere that normally includes 
its quota of Negro casualties to liquor. 
It is in the area of cure that the 
colored tippler frequently finds him- 
self outside the pale. This is par- 
ticularly true of the many private in- 
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stitutions and sanitariums that dot the 
land. Many refuse Negro patients 
even when they can afford the pro- 
hibitive costs. 

In Alcoholics Anonymous, the one 
big organization that fights chronic 
drunkenness through intelligent self- 
help, there is evidence that Negro 
membership is discouraged by some 
units, although there are several inter- 
racial neighborhood groups that have 
accomplished excellent results. Al- 
coholics Anonymous does not keep 
any records of members but it is cer- 
tain that the number of Negro mem- 
bers of the evangelizing clan of ex- 
inebriates seeking recovery through 
total abstinence is not very large. 

I recently attended a meeting in 
Chicago of the South Side club of Al- 
coholics Anonymous. Of its 20 mem- 
bers, two-thirds are Negro. Except 
for its mixed membership, it is much 


like any other A.A. group. A.A. was _ 


formed in 1934, now has 25,000 
members. Three out of every four 
who joined were rehabilitated. 

At weekly meetings, members share 
their experiences in wrestling with 
the bottle and fervently recount how 
they were ‘‘saved’’ by the 12-point 
program of A.A. Professionals and 
laborers, intellectuals and housewives 
have been drawn together by common 
devotion to A.A.’s 12 “steps” and 


have found a sincere human fellow- — 


ship in which race feeling has no 
place. For them alcohol has razed the 
barrier to color. 

A typical meeting consists of heavy 
doses of confession and self-castiga- 
tion interlarded with expressions of 
gratitude for A.A. Meeting in a 
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store front church, the members seat 
themselves in a circle and tell their 
stories in turn. Most A.A.’ers are 
cheerful and extremely articulate. 
They are also excellent listeners, quick 
to enjoy a laugh or show sympathy. 

Negro guzzlers in A.A. emphasize 
the personal, minimize the racial fac- 
tors in their alcoholic careers. 

Mr. K., a Pullman porter, was in- 
troduced at the meeting I attended as 
a ‘comparative neophyte in A.A.—he 
has been dry for only 26 months.” 

He began by describing those 26 
months as “the happiest of my entire 
life.” For ten years he had been 
drinking steadily without control. Al- 
most daily he was crocked. 

“I always found excuses for getting 
drunk,” he told the meeting. ‘Then 
I joined Alcoholics Anonymous and 
went on the program. It was the 
finest thing I ever did for it saved 
me from the living death of alcohol- 
ism.” 

Another Negro member, Mr. J., 
said: “Before I found A.A., I had 
been drinking a long time. I started 
when I was 16. It just went on and 
on until I.found that liquor controlled 
me completely. I drifted along from 
drunk to drunk. Now, I don’t think 
I'll ever get drunk again. A.A. 
showed me how to beat the curse of 
drink.” 

A.A. members contend that the 
gro alcoholic is basically the same as 
the white. People react differently to 
drink, they say, but this is not deter- 
mined by race. 

“We differ in degree and not in 
kind,’ one white member 
pointed out. 
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Mr. R., a South Side lawyer, was 
insistent on the point that alcohol is 
no respecter of race. “Alcohol doesn’t 
discriminate,” he said emphatically. 
“We alcoholics know that. Our sys- 
tems simply won't tolerate alcohol. 
That has nothing to do with race or 
color.” 

Most doctors also lean to that be- 
lief. Barometer of the racial compo- 
sition of alcoholics, the number of pa- 
tients treated at hospitals, show that 
the Negro-white ratio parallels the 
percentages of the general population. 
In both the Bellevue Hospital in New 
York and the Cook County Hospital 
in Chicago, the Negro proportion of 
alcoholics hovers around 10 per cent. 
- Dr. Bernard Skorodin, assistant su- 
perintendent of Cook County Hospi- 
tal, brushes aside any suggestion that 
Negroes have a weakness for or al- 
lergy to alcohol. He links drinking 
to poverty, slums and inadequate rec- 
reation facilities and points out that 
wherever people are poor, over- 
crowded and ignorant, alcoholism 
flourishes. 

Examining hundreds of drunkards 
and reading the case histories of hun- 
dreds more convinced him that there 
is no essential difference between the 
Negro and white guzzler. Negroes 
don’t react as a group to liquor, he 
says. No two patients he has treated 
have shown identical reactions. The 
difference is human, not racial. 

Likewise there is no racial contrast 
in the amount of alcohol it takes to 
make the average Negro or white man 
drunk. How soon a man gets drunk 
depends on how long he takes to 
drink, how much food is in his stom- 
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_ ach, and finally what is the drinker’s 


personality and attitude towards al- 
cohol. Generally these rules apply: 

1. “The slower one drinks, the less 
the effect on the body. 

2. The more food there is in the 
stomach, the more slowly intoxication 
results. 

3. A large man with more body 
fluid can consume more liquor than a 
smaller man without becoming 
“tanked up.” 

4. People who are calm and sedate 
stay sober longer than excitable per- 
sons. 

5. Hardened drinkers can control 
the effects of alcohol longer than the 
beginner. F 

But veteran sot or novice, colored 
or white, millionaire or pauper, every 
drinker becomes unconscious when al- 
cohol is concentrated in his blood at 
the .4 per cent mark. 

Drinking on an empty stomach 
within one hour any of the following 
will produce .05 per cent in the blood- 
stream, normally considered the safety 
mark: one quart of 3 per cent beer, a 
half-pint of 10 per cent wine, one 
strong 2-ounce whiskey highball, or 
two small cocktails. 

Many Negroes have taken the 
“pledge’’ and been cured by Alco- 
holics Anonymous or in institutions. 
Others, like noted W. E. B. DuBois, 
never started drinking. The vener- 
able scholar recently wrote: “When I 
was a boy of perhaps ten or twelve, 
I ‘signed the pledge’ and wore the 
badge. I had strict orders from my 
mother never to enter a saloon. To 
this day, with few exceptions, I have 
kept that command.” 
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Negro and Indian blood mixed freely 
during last three centuries 


Where The 


VANISHING AMERICAN 


By William Forbes 


HE “vanishing American” has 

not completely vanished. Al- 

though since the time of Colum- 
bus, Indians Have been hard hit by 
the guns, diseases and laws which 
accompanied the white man’s civil- 
ization, traces of the “falcon glance 
and lion bearing’’ and other Indian 
characteristics are borne by one out 
of every four U.S. Negroes today. 

Early in the history of this coun- 
try black men and red men got to- 
gether, realized they were more alike 
than different. The husky African 
who had enjoyed freedom in his 
native land and the wiry Indian who 
had roamed the American plains and 
forests unhampered, suddenly found 
themselves in chains, slaves of the 
white man. 

Together they plotted and fought 
for their liberty. 

Runaways soor learned that the 
Indian tribes deep in the swamps and 
forests were a haven from brutal 
slave catchers; the white men were 
reluctant to venture in after escaped 
slaves. The fugitive Negroes found 
thaf with the friendly Indians they 
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Vanished 


could begin a new life, marry Indian 
women, live as free men. 

There were other Negroes whom 
the Indians carried off in raids on 
white plantations, and often Indians 
who kept slaves would discover a 
strange Negro voluntarily joining his 
other human chattel, for fugitives 
from the white man’s slavery freely 
accepted the red man’s brand. There 
was an important difference between 
the two: the Indians had no desire to 
build up an economy based on slave 
labor. 

Once safely among the Indians, 
Negro slaves took squaws, rose as 
high as their ability would carry 
them in the councils of the tribe. 

Free Negroes found few obstacles 
to taking Indian mates. Only in 


three states, Oklahoma, Louisiana 


and North Carolina, was there legis- 
lation. barring Negro-Indian mar- 
riages. 

Offspring of these marriages were 
called mustees. Probably the most 
famous mustee in history was Osceola 
who wielded more power than the 
chief himself. With the blood of 
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the African and the Indian flowing 
in his veins, Osceola was a fierce 
warrior and brilliant leader. He mar- ° 
ried a girl who was the daughter of 
a fugitive slave and an Indian chief. 

Osceola’s intense devotion to his 
wife is one of the most touching 
love stories in history. The battle he 
put up for her after she was kid- 
napped by slave catchers was the 
bloodiest in the Seminole Wars which 
brought General Andrew ‘“‘Stone- 
wall” Jackson out of retirement. - 

A born rebel, Osceola had long 
encouraged the Indians to fight off 
the white men who sought fugitives 
among them, sparked the battles 
which the braves waged to prevent 
their Negro wives and mixed-blood 
children from being taken slaves. At 
the height of the resistance, Osceo- 
la's beautiful wife was kidnapped by 
a man who insisted that she was a 
slave woman. 

Confronting the Indian agent 
Thompson, Osceola demanded his 
wife be returned. For this defiance 
of the federal government, he was 
tossed into jail. But the warrior was 
as shrewd as he was brave. He con- 
' vinced Thompson that he had given 
up his warlike aims, told him he 
would persuade the Indians to leave 
Georgia and Florida for the western 
lands. 

Once out of jail, Osceola rushed 
through his preparations for all-out 
war. He was a daring leader, but 
superior numbers and firepower even- 
tually crushed the Indian uprising. 
His forces were split by indecision, 
some of the braves voted to fight to 
the death, others held out for a quick 
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end to the uneven battle. Federal 
troops, with the aid of bloodhounds, 
ran down the Indians hiding in the 
swamps, but not before Osceola’s 
arch-enemy Thompson had been am- 
bushed and killed. 

Osceola was taken prisoner and 
thrown into the fort dungeon at St. 
Augustine, Florida. Later he was 
transferred to Fort Moultrie at 
Charleston, South Carolina, where he 
died in 1838. 

Records of the Seminole Wars re-_ 
count numerous tales of the bravery 
of Negroes fighting with the Indians. 
One federal officer was tomahawked 
by a Negro, while a Negro named 
Harry led his band of 100 warriors 
on many forays. A band of Negroes 
held out desperately against impos- 
sible odds in one fort, for victory 
meant more to them than the Indians. 
Defeat meant that the Indians had to 
move westward leaving their land to 
the white man, but to Negroes it 
meant feturn to a life of bondage. 

The Seminole Wars saw the rise to 
prominence of Negro Abraham, an 
interpreter and strategist, whose tal- 
ents enabled the Indians to hold out 
as long as they did. 

The Creek Indians of Georgia and 
Florida joined with the Seminoles in 
providing a refuge for runaways. 
General Andrew Jackson and Gen- 
eral Gaines were sent against them 
to halt the practice which threatened 
to ruin plantation owners. The whites 
were routed by several massacres, but 
finally the Indians were compelled to 
sign treaties promising the return of 
runaway slaves. . 

One of the earliest accounts of a 
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Negro who found freedom among 
the Indians tells of a man named 
Caesar who lived in New Hampshire 
six years before the Pilgrims settled 
in this country. Thirty miles inland 
on the shore of Lake Massabesic, 
near Manchester, Caesar married an 
Indian maid, became a valued mem- 
ber of the tribe. The place where he 
settled is still known as Caesar's 
Beach. 

Caesar had been one of a 45-man 
crew on the Sagadahoc, a ship under 
the command of Captain John Smith. 
He had been picked up on the coast 
of Africa along with several other 
Negroes during the voyage from 
England to America. All of the 
slaves were sold except Caesar who 
was made a member of the crew be- 
cause of his strength and ability. 

But even this special treatment was 
no substitute for freedom, and when 
they landed in America, Caesar made 
his getaway. Because of the hostility 
of the Indians toward the whites, he 
made his way safely to the tribe. 

Jean Baptiste Point DuSable, first 
settler on the Lake Michigan shore 
where Chicago later sprang up, was 
another famous Negro who married 
an Indian woman. DuSable married 
Catherine, a Potawatomi, in October, 
1788 at Cahokia, Illinois. A Catholic 
priest performed the ceremony. The 
noted frontiersman and trader rose-to 
a high position among the Indians, 
but left Chicago never to return after 
losing an election as chief of the sur- 
rounding tribes. 

The influence of Negroes on Amer- 
ican Indians is still evident. A tribal 
custom of the Bush Negroes of Suri- 


nam operates among the Seminoles of 
Florida. To atone for her “crime” — 
falling in love with a white man and 
bearing him a child—a 17-year-old 
Indian maiden walked stoically to her 
death in the cypress swamps of the 
Everglades. She was tried by the 
elders of the tribe and sentenced with 
one word—“Go!” 

There are cases where tribes have 
lost their Indian character because of 
close association with Negroes. Typ- 
ical .was the Pamunky tribe a Vir- 
ginia. 

The colonists had passed isis giv- 
ing the red men special protection, 
but as early as 1843 King William 
County citizens petitioned the state 
legislature to revoke these laws be- 
cause: “The claim of the Indians no 
longer exists. . . . His blood has so 
largely mingled with that of the 
Negro race as to have obliterated all 
striking features of Indian extrac- 
tion.” 

Present-day Pamunkey Indians live 
quietly on a reservation maintained 
by the state. However, they turn out 
in force, jam the legislative halls 
whenever they fear the passage of 
some bill aimed to stop miscegena- ~ 
tion will result in classifying them ~ 
Negroes. 

The Punkapog tribe of Massachu- 
setts was surveyed by an investigator 


who reported in 1861 that full- 


blood Indians of the tribe are all ex- 
tinct. Their descendants, who, like 
those of all other tribes in the States, 
are of various grades of mixtures, 
of Indian, white and Negro blood.” 

The Tunica Indians of Mississippi 
also disappeared through amalgama- 
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tion. They were defeated by the 
French in 1763 and in 1817 the en- 
tire tribe migrated to Louisiana where 
they intermarried with the French 
and Negroes. 

In later years, mixed-breeds tended 
to deny their African heritage, no 
doubt well aware that their Negro 
ancestry would hinder rather than 
help in color-conscious America. 
Many such groups exist today, segre- 
gated by whites and barring Negroes, 
living in what Sociologist E. Frank- 
lin Frazier calls “racial islands.” 

The mixed bloods of Baldwin 
County, Alabama, call themselves 
“Creoles” (neighboring whites call 
them “nigger Creoles”). They deny 
any Negro ancestry although the com- 
munity was founded by the notorious 
Jean Lafitte and other pirates who 
divided up the spoils of their buc- 
caneering—which included Negro, 
Spanish, French and English women 
—at their rendezvous on the eastern 
shore of Mobile Bay. 

These Creoles accepted Negroes 
half a century ago, but bar them 
now, remembering how a similar 
community across the bay in Mobile 
County was absorbed over a period 
of years. Mobile County Creoles per- 
mitted Negroes to intermarry if they 
were good Catholics and light enough 
to ‘‘pass.”’ 

Very interesting are the Moors of 
Delaware who range in color from 
rich cream to almost black. Most of 
them bear at least one of the typical 
Indian characteristics — red-brown 


skin, high cheekbones, straight black 
hair and aquiline noses. Some proud- 
ly admit their Indian background, 
others ,pass it off lightly as “a mess 
0’ foolishness.” 

Legend has it that this community 
was begun by an Irish woman named 
Requa before the Revolutionary War. 
She bought a handsome Negro from 
a slaver which had just docked in 
Lewes Creek. Requa bore bim a large 
number of children who, when they 
grew up, could not marry whites and 
would not marry Negroes. So they 
intermarried with Indians of the Nan- 
ticoke tribe. 

The U.S. census and the people in 
Sussex County consider the descend- 
ants Negro, and many of the Moors 
say they have Negro blood, neither 
deploring nor boasting of it. 

Although the races live in harmony 
today, Negroes cannot attend the 
white schools, the Moors will not 
send their children to the Negro 
school, and the Nanticoke Indians re- 
fuse to go to the Moor school. As a 
result, the state maintains separate 
schools for each group in the unique 
caste system that exists. 

A 19th Century poet wrote “The 
Indian of falcon glance and lion bear- 
ing, the theme of touching ballad, 
the hero of the pathetic tale, is gone.” 
But U.S. Negroes, barely 2 per cent 
of whom are “full blood,” know the 
red man will never entirely vanish, 
will live on in countless of their 
number who bear the blood of the 
American Indian in their veins. 
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TARS are born, not made, and 
the place where they first saw 
the light of day is often ob- 

scured by the name of the Big Town 
where their names first appeared in 
lights. Chicago, New York and Hol- 
lywood are their adopted homes, for 
here it is that the lights along the 
rialto twinkle brightest. 


But the street lights of Troy, Ala- 
bama, Cherow, North Carolina, 


Homestead, Pennsylvania, and other 
little-publicized towns burn just as 
brightly for the local boys and girls 
who made good even though few of 
them launched their careers there. 

Pennsylvania tops the list as the 
home state of nine out of 76 Negro 
stars. Alabama, Illinois and New 
York are second with six each. Cities 
with the highest star birthrate are 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. 
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PENNSYLVANIA—9 

Pittsburgh—Billy Eckstine; Roy 
Eldridge; Earl ‘‘Fatha’’ Hines; 
Aubrey Pankey; Mary Lou 
Williams 

Philadelphia— Marian Ander- 
son; Rex Stewart 

Chester—Ethel Waters 

Homestead—Maxine Sullivan 


ALABAMA—6 
Anniston—Lucky Millinder 
Birmingham—Erskine Hawkins 
Florence—W. C. Handy 
Mobile—Cootie Williams 
Montgomery—Nat “King” Cole 
Troy—Pine Top Smith 


ILLINOIS—6 - 
Chicago—Albert Ammons; Dor- 
othy Donegan; Meade ‘Lux 
Lewis; Ray Nance; Jimmy 


Yancy ; 
Joliet—Katherine Dunham 
NEW YORK—6 
New York City—Benny Carter; 
Dean Dixon; Canada Lee 
Brooklyn—Lena Horne; Thelma 
ochester—Cab Calloway 


MISSOURI—5 
Kansas City—Pete Johnson ; Ben 
Webster 
St. Baker 
St. Joseph—Coleman Hawkins 
Louisiana—Eddie South 


OHIO—5 
Dayton—Billy Strayhorn 
Oxford—Maurice Rocco 


Zanesville—Una Mae Carlisle 


LOUISIANA—4 
New Orleans—Louis Arm- 
strong; Sidney Bechet; Willie 
Bryant 
Monroe—Mantan Moreland 


BIRTHPLACES OF THE STARS 


VIRGINIA—4 
Norfolk—Dorothy Maynor 
Newport News—Pearl Bailey 
Richmond—Ella Fitzgerald; 
, Ruby Hill 
CALIFORNIA—3 
Gilroy—lIvie Anderson 
Los Angeles—Kenneth Spencer 
Oakland—Eddie “Rochester” 
Anderson 
GEORGI A—3 
Atlanta—Jay C. Higginbotham 
Cuthbert — Fletcher Henderson; 
Horace Henderson 
KENTUCKY—3 
Danville—Todd Duncan 
Louisville—Lionel Hampton 
Newport—Andy Kirk 
MARYLAND—3 
Baltimore—Anne Brown; John 
Kirby; Billie Holiday 
NEW JERSEY—2 
Red Bank—Count Basie 
Providence—Pau! Robeson 
SOUTH CAROLINA—2 
Greenville—Josh White 
Cherow—"Dizzy” Gillespie 
ARKANSAS—1 
Brinkley—Louis Jordan 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—1 
Duke Ellington 
FLORIDA—1 
Tampa—Butterfly McQueen 
RHODE ISLAND—1 
Providence—Ida James 
MISSISSIPPI—1 
Fulton—Jimmy Lunceford 
MASSACHUSETTS—1 
Boston—Miuriel Rahn 


TEXAS—1 
Austin—Teddy Wilson 


OUTSIDE U.S.A. 
amas— Bert Williams 
Trinidad—Hazel Scott 
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OW CAN a man cut up a 135- 

pound corpse like a slaugh- 

: tered beef without leaving a 
drop of blood? 

Somewhere on the trail of death 

that John Reese left when he mur- 

dered his wife and hacked up the 


How can a man 
commit a murder, 
hack up the corpse 
and not leave 
any trace of blood? 


body, he must have left some bloody 
clew. 

But butcher Reese, who worked in 
the Chicago stockyards, was an amaz- 
ing killer. He had confessed slaying 
his wife and led police to the lot 
where he buried arms, legs and the 
torso. 

Yet the case was not ready for 
trial. 

There was no head and no blood to 
present as evidence. 

Bluecoat John Armstrong was 
stymied. He had broken the case, 
convinced Reese to confess but still , 
he needed a head and some blood to 
complete the evidence. He was back 
in the Reese apartment, back almost 
where he started a week ago when 
Mrs. Mary Reese was first reported 
missing. 

Reese had been picked up on sus- 
picion after neighbors had reported 


_ that his wife had been gone for 


several days. Mrs. Ida Bell Enix, 
next-door neighbor of the Reese’s, 
had told Armstrong that when she 
called Mary Reese on the telephone, 
Reese had answered, told her that his 
wife had left him. 

“But his voice sounded so strange, 
I could tell he was lying. I’m sure 
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that man has done away with poor 
Mary. They were always quarrel- 
ing,” she had added significantly. 

Armstrong had uncovered two im- 
portant clues on his first visit to the 
Reese apartment. Reese, who stoutly 
maintained his innocence, was about 
to be released for lack of evidence 
when Officer Armstrong decided to 
visit the home where the suspect and 
his wife of eight years lived. 

Armstrong had been about to leave 
when he noticed a powder puff lying 
on a dresser. Beside it was a small 
chamois bag; both were brand new. 

Rushing to the phone, the police 
officer had put through a hurry call to 
his station. ‘‘Officer Armstrong speak- 
ing,” he barked into the mouthpiece. 
“Has John Reese been released yet? 

. No? ... Thenhold him! I'll 
be right down.” 

A short time after his phone call 
halting the prisoner's release, he had 
faced the glowering Reese’ through 
the bars of his cell. 

“Reese, I’m not going to ask you if 
you killed your wife; I know you did 
it. They haven't found her body yet, 
but when they do you'll hang.” 

“But I swear I didn’t kill her. Why 
do you keep saying that she’s dead?” 
the prisoner suddenly flared. 

“What about that blood on your 
shirt when you were atrested?”” Arm- 
strong shot at him, suddenly changing 
his attack. 

“Like I said, I work at the stock- 
yards, and I must have got that on 
me there while wiping off hogs.” 

“Your story's no good, Reese,” 
was the blunt comment. “I've just 
come from your apartment and what 
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I saw there convinced me that Mrs. 
Reese never left that place of hér own 
free will—or while she was alive. A 
woman may forget her keys or her 
money, but never a brand new bag 
or powder puff. 

“She'll remember those in spite of 
all hell. If she left you as you say, 
she certainly would have taken those 
things with her.” 

Reese merely sulked. 

Known as the “big brother of 
parolees,’” Armstrong was a convinc- 
ing talker. As the one Negro among 
four officers assigned for special duty 
with the state parole board, he had 
grown used to breaking through the 
reserve of even the most recalcitrant 
prisoners by his intimate personal 
talks with them. After five hours 
with Armstrong, Reese began to 
break. 

It was long past dinner time and 
Reese, a heavy eater, could no longer 
repress the pangs of hunger. Ama- 
teur psychologist that he was, Arm- 
strong dropped his line of question- 
ing, sent out for a five-course meal 
for the prisoner. 

Reese dug into the food with amaz- 
ing vigor, then finishing the last 
crumbs of a thick slice of apple. pie, 
leaned back and said, ‘‘Get the wagon, 
we'll go find her.” 

A blood-chilling wind swept across 
the vacant lot where he directed the 
police. The lonely spot was near 36th 
and State Streets, under the elevated 
tracks and across the alley from his 
home. Huge shadows loomed over 
the uneven ground, dancing in the 
yellow light from two lanterns. With 
pick and shovel, the officers attacked 
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the frozen earth where the handcuffed 
prisoner pointed. 

Suddenly a startled oath ripped 
from the lips of one of the men as 
the flickering lantern light fell on a 
woman’s arm, neatly severed at the 
shoulder. From the shallow hole the 
other arm and two legs were hauled 
out, and finally the limbless torso. 

“Good Lord!” breathed one of the 
officers. “He hacked her up like a 
beef.” 

Reese’s defiant calm began to crack 
now. He mumbled incoherently. “I 
can never forget that night,” he bab- 
bled. ‘I had to dart in and out when 
I was burying her for fear somebody 
would see me digging in the ground 
. . . yes, I. chopped her up, but I 
threw the hatchet away . . . some- 
where under the ‘L’.” 

“But the head. Where’s her head, 
man?” 

“I... I don’t know where the 
head is. . . .” 

“There goes your case, Arm- 
strong,” growled the police sergeant. 
“We still haven’t got a corpus de- 
licti. With no head, who’s going to 
identify what we found here? Be- 
sides, where's the blood? There must 
have been a barrel of it!” 

Reese began talking again. 
the head to Donaldson . 
get rid of her forme . . 
up in his barn . 
do it.” 

Orrin Donaldson was asleep when 
the police banged on his door a short 
time later. He denied vehemently any 
knowledge of Reese’s crime, but was 
taken to jail. At the coroner's in- 
quest, Donaldson still maintained his 


“TI gave 
. . said he’d 
. we cut her 
. gave him $25 to 
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innocence, produced witnesses who 
testified that he was at his sister's 
house the night of the murder. How- 
ever, Reese stuck to his story that his 
wife’s body had been dismembered in 
the barn which belonged to Donald- 
son, an expressman. Both men were 
held to the grand jury for murder. 

Armstrong was still not convinced 
that the barn had been used as a dis- 
secting room. The hay on the floor 
of the ramshackle building was clean 
and unstained; a careful search had 
revealed nothing. 

Donaldson probably was innocent, 
Armstrong reflected as he sat in the 
Reese apartment. His eyes followed 
the white curve of the bathtub through 
the open door of the bathroom. Yet, 
to prove Donaldson was not an ac- 
complice, he had to find where the 
body was dismembered. What was 
the most likely place? It had to be 
a place where the blood had flowed 
like water... 

Slowly the policeman rose from his 
chair. His eyes did not leave the 
gleaming whiteness of the tub. The 
blood had flowed like water and the 
logical place would be . 

He hurried over to the tub, exam- 

ined it closely. Then, on an impulse, 
stuck his finger in the drain. It came 
out stained with scarlet. 
_ The discovery of the place where 
Mary Reese had been brutally hacked 
to pieces was the key that solved the 
mystery of the bloodless corpse. From 
then on the pieces of the baffling 
puzzle fell into place like the well- 
oiled tumblers of a lock. 

John Reese confessed that he alone 
was guilty, admitted that Donaldson 
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was innocent. He told police where 
he had hidden the severed head of his 
comely wife. The blood-matted object 
was found in an alley near 40th Street 
and Wentworth Avenue. It was bat- 
tered almost beyond recognition and 
there was a deep gash on the left 
temple. The left jawbone was splin- 
tered, and from the appearance of 
the ghastly thing, it was plain the 
head had been chopped from the 
torso with great difficulty. 

Reese ended his signed confession 
with the words: “I make the above 
statement of my own free will to 


Officer Armstrong who has been my 
only friend and comforter in my 
trouble.” 

After the last lines were scrawled, 
Patrolman Armstrong picked up the 


statement and turned to the turnkey 


who brought in a special meal for 
the prisoner. The jailer had orders 
to feed Reese whatever he wanted 
until the day he walked to the gal- 
lows. 

With sagging shoulders and aching 
heart, the policeman walked upstairs 
to close the files on the case of the 
bloodless corpse. 


naturally centers on hats. 


Don’t Put It in the Metitiseieter 

FAMED CHAPEAU DESIGNER Mildred Blount once visited De- 
troit as house guest of Mary Brown of the Brown School of Millinery. 
And when two experts ‘on ladies’ hats get together, the conversation 
Miss Blount told of the many millinery crea- 
tions she has originated for the glamor ladies of Hollywood. She told 


how the only time she was ever stumped on a hat order was when she 
was called on to make a hat for movie actress Carmen Miranda to use 


in one of her pictures. 


“What stumped you?” queried the hostess. 
’ “The material she wanted the hat made of,” answered Miss Blount. 
“The material—what kind of material did she want you to use?” 


“Bananas!” 
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By Eugene T. Maleska 


OU TEACH in Harlem? Oh, 
how can you stand it?” 
“A Harlem school? 1700 
boys? Brother, that must be awful!” 

Then they stare at me as though 
I am some brave hero just returned 
from the wars. I can understand 
the distorted visions that flit through 
their minds. I can understand their 
picture of a defenseless white man 
trespassing on unfriendly streets, 
nervously entering a hostile school 
and trying all day to keep forty 
roughnecks from climbing the walls. 
I can understand their feelings be- 
_ Cause once, in my ignorance, those 
very thoughts were mine. 

Seven years ago when I was as- 
signed to teach English in a Harlem 
junior high school, I confess I was 
afraid. My previous contacts with 
members of the Negro race were few. 
I had nothing to guide me but word- 
of-mouth knowledge and stories from 
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Harlem isn’t heaven but 
‘toughies’ gave this white- 
teacher some surprises in 
supposed ‘Siberia’ of schools 


the newspapers. And both sources 


_ made me feel like a Daniel stepping 


into a lions’ den. 

But I learned. 

I learned that I could walk down 
the street to school without being 
seized, robbed, pummeled, stabbed or 
shot. I learned that the tales I had 
heard were either windy exaggera- 
tions or outright lies based on preju- 
dice. I learned that most of the 
newspapers gave only one side of the 
story—the sordid side. 

After the first year of adjustment, 
I found that I liked just as many 


Negroes as whites among the faculty 


members. It is almost impossible to 
draw 4 color line when you work, eat 
and live together—sharing the same 
problems and striving for the same 
goals. You judge your colleagues 
by the way they treat you and not by 
their faces. In fact, one of the Negro 
teachers, a renowned poet, became 
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my best friend and adviser in and out 
of ‘school. 
As for the parents, I was astounded 


to discover how cooperative they © 


were. I had previously taught in a 
school for white children where the 
teachers were constantly threatened 
with physical or professional extinc- 


tion by irate citizens who wouldn't - 


believe that “‘little Johnny could be 
so bad.” In Harlem the picture was 
changed. Most of the parents favored 
the teacher as against the child. They 
recognized the problems of the class- 
room and were ready to admit that 
their offspring were not always per- 
fectly angelic. More than that, they 
saw clearly that education was the 
most valuable. means at their hands 
for snipping the chains of prejudice. 
Consequently, they would tolerate no 
foolishness from the boy they were 
sending to school. 

I shall never forget the first time I 
sent for a parent. Little Melvin 
Brown had a habit of walking around 
the room and disturbing others when- 
ever the spirit moved him. After 
exhausting all other preventive meas- 
ures, I dispatched a letter to his 
home. 

The next day Mrs. Brown came 
storming into the room waving the 
envelope. Fully expecting her to re- 
sent me as a white man treating Mel- 
vin unfairly, I escorted her into the 
hall and related the trouble the boy 
was causing. 

Even before I had finished my tale 
of woe, she burst into the room again, 
grabbed a blackboard pointer, jerked 
Melvin out of his seat and proceeded 
to thrash him in front of the class. 
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Over the boy’s screeches her voice 
resounded down the corridors: “You 
gonna bother the teacher any more?” 
Whang! “You gonna make me take 
a day off work again?” Whang! 
“You gonna come to school for play 
instead o’ leatnin’?” Whang! 

Needless to say, I had no more 
trouble with Melvin after that. But 
I think I learned a greater lesson than 
he did. 

Of course, the ‘‘letter home” didn’t 
always bring such results. Some 
mothers, who were the sole support 
of a half-dozen children, knew that 
a day off work meant a day without 
bread. From them I often received 
pathetic notes describing their plight 
and expressing their willingness to do 
everything in their power to coop- 
erate. Others were ailing ‘‘grand- 
mothers” or “aunts” with a multi- 
plicity of personal problems. 

But in almost every case where the 
parents were able to work along with 
the teacher for the good of the child, 
they were glad to listen to advice and 
followed it through with religious 
zeal. 
By far the most important dis- 
coveries I made during my seven years 
in Harlem revolved around the Negro 
boy himself. 

I had expected him to be hardened 
against school since he was subject to 
the double burden of the disintegrat- 
ing influences of the street and 
socio-economic pressure. Instead I 
found him not only teachable but 
eager to learn. 

I had anticipated that every other 
boy would have a police record. It 
is easy to get that impression in a 
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world where false and prejudicial 
stories run rampant. Instead I learned 
that there was only a small percentage 
of court cases. 

My previous information was that 
the Negro boy would score poorly on 
intelligence tests. Thé information 
was correct, but the insinuation be- 
hind it was wrong—namiely, that low 
mentality was a racial trait and that 
most Negroes were dull and stupid. 
Here is the true reason for the low 
“1.Qs.” 

Many a Negro boy has two strikes 
on him before he comes to school. 
His parents were denied the oppor- 
tunities education and therefore 
they cannot give him the same back- 
ground as a‘ boy whose father and 
mother were thoroughly schooled. 
Furthermore, they can give very little 
attention to the boy’s development 
since they are forced by a warped 
society to work maximum hours for 
minimum wages. 

So Jimmy comes to school and the 
vicious circle begins. Since his back- 
ground is limited, he is not ready to 
read. The first-year teacher receives 
him and she tries in a few months to 
cram into the child the experiences of 
years. But the gaps are too wide and 
the time is too short for her to suc- 
ceed. Besides, she has thirty others 
with the same problems as Jimmy. 
As a result, his reading ability is re- 
tarded, sometimes for the rest of his 
life. 

Later the school gives the. boy an 
intelligence test. Since high scores 
in these examinations depend on 
background—especially reading back- 
ground—his mark is low. But does 
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that necessarily mean he is dull-wit- 
ted? Certainly not. 

Recently I had five boys in one of 
my classes whose scores on intelli- 
gence tests indicated that they were 
feeble-minded. But a single day in the 
classroom with -them proved to me 
that they were of at least average in- 


- telligence. A remedial reading teacher 


took these boys under her wing and 
gave them individual instruction. 
Several months later they took a read- 
ing test and an intelligence test. 
Their marks jumped up five to ten 
points on each examination. 

On the other side of the ledger, I 
found a number of brilliant boys scat- 
tered through my classes. Here it 
was the same story from a different 
angle. High reading grades and, as 
a result, high I.Q.’s. Looking behind 
the seenes, I would find in almost . 
every case a home where the parents 
were not backed against a financial 
wall, and where the child had been 
given many opportunities to develop 
normally. 

It is the same all over. Take any 
school for underprivileged white 
children and compare it with one in 
a silk-stocking district. Invariably 
the intelligence scores in the first 
school are lower than those in the 
second. It isn’t a matter of race. It 


.is a matter of opportunity. And as 


things now stand, the Negro child is 
given the least opportunity of all. 
Best of all in my teaching in 
Harlem I learned that the Negro boy 
will take a white man for what he is. 
If the boy senses that. his teacher is 
competent and unbiased, he is more 
than willing to be friendly. His likes 
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and dislikes are formed not on the 
basis of color but on the grounds of 
ability and personality. 

I know this from bitter experience. 
At the outset I acted on the advice of 
others who warned. ‘Don’t give 
those boys an inch or they'll take a 
mile. Be tough. Let ’em know who's 
boss or your life will be miserable.” 
I tried it, and I was miserable. 

Then I began to work things out 
my own way. I saw that the boys 
who caused the most trouble were 
usually the ones who were most in 
need of a friend. I gave them that 
friendship and in return they began 
to take an interest in school. I dis- 
covered a big heart was better than 
a big stick. 

This is one argument for keeping 
some white educators in Harlem. The 
boys learn that there are some of us 
who are eager to give them a help- 
ing hand. They recognize that not 
every white man is an ogre to be de- 
tested and feared. 

Moreover, each white teacher who 
learns to see that the average Negro 
boy is potentially, if not actually, no 
different from the average white boy 
is a living advertisement for better 
inter-racial relationship. One teacher, 
for instance, who had come to our 
school with a sackful of prejudices 
confided to me last year, ‘These kids 


aren’t so bad when you get to know 
them.” 

On the other hand, it is important 
to have Negro teachers in Harlem 
schools, too. The friendships formed 
among the faculty members of both 
races represent a bulwark, however 
slight, against the tide of intolerance. 
And what an example they give to 
the boys who see them working to- 
gether with mutual respect day after 
day! 

But don’t get me wrong. Harlem - 
is no heaven for teachers. Naturally 
a certain percentage of the boys in 
every Harlem school is what Roi 
Ottley calls ‘‘slum-shocked.” Coming 
from broken homes, nervous, un- 
happy, lost in the shuffle, beaten and 
degraded, they try unconsciously to 
fight back against society in the only 
way they know—by assuming the role 
of “tough guys.” What surprises me 
is that there isn’t more than a handful 
of them, considering the awful odds 
that a Negro boy must face. 

It is this fringe of youngsters that 
gets most of the publicity. It is this 
group that makes life difficult for 
teachers. But, for every one of these, 
there are twenty others—friendly, 
obedient and respectful. No, Harlem 
isn’t heaven; but it isn’t “Siberia.” 
For that matter, I have my doubts 
about Siberia now that I’ve learned 
so much, 
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ONE 


By Mark Harris 


HE KID 
didn’t like to 
run. Whoever 
made these compulsory-physical-edu- 
cation rules ought to have his head 
examined. The boy heard the stern 
voice of his teacher: ‘‘Rules are rules, 
McKenley. The sooner you get out 
there on the track the sooner it'll be 
over with.” 

So the kid dragged himself wearily 
onto the Calabar High School cinder 
path. He crouched, as he had seen 
others do, and then he let himself go. 

Nobody's been able to catch him 
since. 

He got the running fever and to- 
day is a cinch for 1948 Olympic com- 
petition. There was a thrill in sprint- 
ing over a cofrse in competition with 
other high-school boys, the thrill of. 
breaking the tape, the secret pleasure 
of overhearing comment from the 
sidelines: ‘Herb McKenley is one fast 
man!” 

He was young, and there was much 
to learn about the running game. He 
had ambition, but a proper amount of 
humility, too. He listened. 

Jasper Taffe told him plenty. 
Taffe, a Jamaica newspaperman, was 
once a great sprinter himself. He 


Champion Herb McKenley didn’t like running 
until he got his first taste 


MAN 


knew there was more to running a 
hundred-yard dash than merely let- 
ting oneself go. Running is a fine 
art. 
Taffe showed McKenley much, and 
the boy taught himself more, and be- 
fore he left Jamaica he was acclaimed 
the island's speediest citizen. 

He is still a citizen of that island, 
although several thousand miles re- 
moved. He remains a Jamaican de- 
spite the fact that he has been offered 
citizenship in the world’s most power- 
ful nation. Diplomatically, he asks: 
“Give me time to think it over. It’s 
not that I don’t Jike the United 
States . 

The U. S., he admits, is good to 
him. It makes a big public fuss over 
his achievements on the track. People 
have been cordial, even in Texas. His 
teammates have been fine. ‘No jeal- 
Ousy, no resentment,’’ he says. 

America is rich and prosperous. 
And the University of Illinois is a 
fine school for a young man who 
wants ‘an education. Certainly tiny 
Jamaica (pop. 1,125,000) can’t com- 
pare with this colossus among nations. 

McKenley smiles. He’s heard this 
song before. “In Jamaica we have 
one important thing you do not have - 
here. We have democracy between 
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the races. No color line. Yes, a 
little trouble during the war. But 
nothing permanent or lasting. It dis- 
appeared after the Navy left Jamaica. 
The U. S. Navy. 

“Jamaica is far from perfect yet. 
Don’t misunderstand me. We still 
have dishonest politics in high places, 
and we're still semi-governed by the 
British. Nevertheless, we have no 
color line.” McKenley foresees the 
time when the island will be wholly 
independent of foreign rule. 

Here in America he has already 
figured in skirmishes involving free- 
dom. He loaned his name to support 
“Operation Lunchrooms”’ at Urbana, 
site of the university, where progres- 
sive fellow-students campaigned a 
short time ago to end restaurant re- 
strictions against Negroes. (McKen- 
ley calls himself simply “Negro” in 
preference to “West Indian’’ or “‘col- 
ored” upon which some dark-skinned 
foreigners insist.) 

More recently he has taken issue 
with statements of state officials that 
no discrimination exists at the U. of I. 
McKenley says ‘‘some departments’ 
have yet to rid themselves of anti- 
Negro attitudes. 

Meanwhile, formal U. S. education 
has something to offer that cannot be 
obtained in Jamaica. McKenley’s 
studies at the University are oriented 
to physical education; he looks for- 
ward to establishing in Jamaica a 
government-subsidized physical edu- 
cation system patterned after that 
which is in general use in the U. S. 
Thus the young man-who once 
scorned athletics hopes to return to 
teach his compatriots to love the 
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physical skills. 

The lanky, long-limbed visitor to 
these shores, now in his senior year 
at the university, shares an Urbana 
boarding house with twenty other 
students. Among them is Buddy 
Young, a member of the track team, 
more widely known as a football star. 
It was at Young’s insistence that 
McKenley switched from Boston Col- 
lege to the U. of I. after two years 
at the former school. 

The remainder of the boarders are 
colored university students. Some of 
them, like McKenley, are visitors 
from foreign shores, come to study 
American democracy from the van- 
tage point of a segregated housing 
unit. 

But despite the distraction of 
twenty friends within shouting dis- 
tance McKenley has maintained a ‘'B” 
scholastic average, and despite the 
common notion that athletes lead idle 
private lives, he finds that his days 
are crammed to the limit. 

“I have a system,” he says. “I 
choose night classes. This way I don’t 
waste my nights in bull-sessions. I 
do my homework in the morning, at- 
tend an early-afternoon class, and 
then I train.” Training is important 
business; his long legs must be al- 
ways limber, his lungs strong and his 
timing split-second perfect. 

With the warning that he is “‘mak- 
ing no promises,” McKenley says he 
thinks he will be a better runner in 
1947 than he has ever been. He 
credits a recent tonsillectomy, plus a 
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few pounds of weight, for the fact 
that he feels stronger than ever. 

Whether he will break any more 
records remains to be seen. He now 
holds three world marks: the quarter- 
mile outdoor and indoor, at 46.2 and 
48.1 seconds respectively, and the 
300-yard outdoor matk of 29.8 sec- 
onds. One of the events in which he 
may appear during the coming season 
is the 220-yard low hurdles. “My 
form still isn’t what it should be. I 
want to work at it until I feel myself 
looking like La Beach.” He referred 
to Lloyd La Beach, University of Wis- 
consin runner and long-time friend, 
who came to the U.S. from Jamaica 
shortly before McKenley. They race 
against each’other in Big Ten compe- 
tition. 


Only fecently has another factor 
entered the running picture—the 
“ambassador” idea. McKenley finds 
it hard to understand why a colored 
athlete is representative of his race 
any more than a white athlete repre- 
sents the white race or a red-haired 
athlete represents all red-haired peo- 
ple. But, having tasted what the poet 
Claude McKay, a fellow Jamaican, 
called the “bread of bitterness,’ Mc- 
Kenley can only continue to run, and 
run his best. And if the fate of his 
race depends in part on him, then 
there can be rejoicing, for Herb Mc- 
Kenley has a wise head and a stout 
heart to keep pace with his super- 
strong legs. 


9—Frederick Douglass, world-famous Abolitionist and editor, was born 


in 1817. 


13—The colony of Liberia was founded in 1820 by the American Coloniza- 


tion Society. 


24—Jefferson F. Long from Georgia was sworn in as the first Negro in the 
House of Representatives in 1871. 


25—Hiram R. Revels took the oath of office as the first Negro U.S.Senator 


in 1870. 


27—Congress in 1869 approved the 15th Amendment giving Negroes the 
right to vote. 
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f “What makes you think I've been unfaithful?” 
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“Better stop defacing my-walls or I'll have you evicted!” 


“They're going to settle their argument once and for all.” 
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“We've found the defendant not guilty, according to the law. Now what's 
the jury's verdict?” 
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OU’VE gotten as far as the 
church door and suddenly your 
knees are double-jointed hinges. 
You peek inside and a hundred pairs 
of eyes are glued to the spot where 
you will appear. The ante room is 
filled with your ghastly wheezes as 
you try to suck air past the stiff collar 
that encircles your neck into your ach- 
ing lungs. The best man holds you 
on your feet and drags you toward the 
altar. 
As you run the gauntlet down the 


mile-long aisle to where you will - 


await your beloved, there is one 
thought to comfort you in the hour 
of your need—as an American bride- 
groom you're faring better than your 
fellow sufferers in Africa and Asia. 

In East Africa, the groom is made 
the butt of a mean trick, made to ap- 
pear much sillier than you feel. His 
“bride,” heavily veiled, walks beside 
him in the wedding procession, then 
with a loud guffaw accompanied by 
‘all present, rips off her veils. The 
startled bridegroom finds he has been 
duped, sees someone else has been 
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substituted for his betrothed and must 
go back for the real bride. Often 
this trick is pulled several times be- 
fore the laughter dies out and the 
wedding party lets the poor man have 
his wife in peace. 

If that iron-stiff white collar with 
the jagged edges and noose-like tie 
threaten to cut off your supply ,of air 
and the dress suit grips your body 
like a strait jacket, consider the 
groom in the Barbar Islands. Here, 
the bride hides in a darkened room, 
awaits the arrival of the unsuspecting 
groom. She has planted traps and pit- 
falls for him to trip over, laid booby 
traps as skillfully as a combat engi- 
neer. The groom must grope his way 
through the strings that entangle his 
shaky legs and get safely past the ob- 


_stacles his lovely has constructed. It 


takes hours, but at last he captures her 
and everything is all right. 

You may feel faint as the zero 
hour approaches, but the Betsileo 
must keep his wits about him or lose 
his health as well as his bride. These 
gentle people who live in Madagas- 
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If you’ve got those wedding march blues, just look-at what the African husband-to-be faces ae 
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car off the eastern coast of Africa 


line up with their spears, take care- 
ful aim and try to run the bridegroom 
through. He is supposed to demon- 
sstrate his skill by dodging. If the 
groom is agile, the bride gets a hus- 
band all in one piece. 

It is the custom in Nigeria for the 
bridegroom to provide the wine for 
the wedding feast. He sends the 
wine to the home of his betrothed by 
carriers on that night. The girl’s 
father, however, stations able-bodied 
men along the path to ambush the 
Winecarriers and attempt to capture 
the refreshment. A battle ensues and 
if the groom’s party loses the wine to 
the others, the groom is teased as a 
man who is so poor he cannot provide 
enough drinks for his wedding cele- 
bration. But to offset the possibility 
of a dry, dull party, the groom has 
already sent over plenty of wine dur- 
ing the day when his messengers 
would not be attacked. 

The Melanesian bridegroom must 
make a spectacular capture of his 
bride before he is wed. She pretends 


coyness and is aided by friends and - 


relatives. After a great display of 
flight, pursuit and capture, the couple 
becomes man and wife. It was once 
considered that this custom was a 
holdover from the hypothetical days 
when wives were captured by force. 
But now anthropologists believe that 
the sham resistence and fighting mere- 
ly symbolizes the act of appropriation 
_ or the psychic inhibitions which ac- 
company the abrupt transition to a 
novel status. 

In New Guinea the groom’s great- 
est pre-marital headache is financial— 


he must pay the price the bride’s fami- 
ly demands, usually a certain number 
of cows, goats or other live stock. 
Should the marriage go on the rocks 
and the wife leave her husband, the 
man claims either her person or the 
price paid on her and her kin recog- 
nize the obligation to indemnify him. 

In most countries, once the rites 
are performed the bride and groom 
become man and wife. But among 
the Lango of the Upper Nile, the man 
remains a groom until he becomes 
a father. Full-fledged matrimonial 
status is not recognized before the 
birth of a child. Until then the 
woman is designated as a bride, not a 
wife, and is obligated to live with the 
groom in the bachelors’ hut. She re- 
turns to her mother for the period of 
confinement. 

As you gaze with mixed emotions 
on the faces of your wife’s relatives, 
you may envy the groom in Buganda 
Province, of Uganda, Eastern Equa- 
torial Africa. Here the bridegroom 
really comes into his own for a man’s 
mother-in-law is more unpopular than 
radio comedians brand her in this 
country. A wife's mother has no 
rights that her son-in-law is bound to 
respect. She cannot speak to her 
daughter's husband unless speaks 
first and if she should meet him ac- 
cidentally she must turn aside and 
cover her head. ¢ 

The mother-in-law cannot enter her 
daughter’s house without a special in- 
vitation, must not stay long when she 
does make a visit. If she wants to 
see her daughter she steals up to with-: 
in 50 feet of the house to wait until 
the girl happens to come outside. 
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The two may then talk. She is per- 
mitted to greet her son-in-law inside 
the hut by yelling the native equiva- 
lent of “How are you?” If he is in 
good humor the man responds, “All 
right, mama,”’ but considers it beneath 
his dignity to come out and return 
the greeting. 

Now your beloved has joined you 
at the altar, you have blurted “I do” 
in the wrong places, fumbled with 
the gold band and now you are mar- 
ried. But the ordeal is not yet fin- 
ished—you must down countless 
man-sized portions of liquor as the 
guests drink your health, bear up un- 
der shattering thumps on the back as 
the men congratulate you, and then 
act as a target for a bombardment of 
rice and old shoes. Just as you make 
a dash for the car and settle down to 
relax, you discover that some wag has 
draped the rear bumper with old tin 


cans and hung a “just married” sign 
over the trunk. 

But despite your harrowing experi- 
ence take comfort in the thought that 
all over the world the bridegroom 
gets a hard way to go. Yet, as long 
as there are brides, there will always 
be bridegrooms, brave, daring men 
who are intrigued by the unexpected, 
challenged by the prospect of life 
without a dull moment. They are 
like the old man who had never seen 
a football game and allowed himself 
to be persuaded to accompany a fan. 

“‘Now then,” said his friend, as the 
game was about to begin, “you're go- 
ing to see more excitement here for 
a couple of dollars than you ever saw 
before.” 

“I doubt it,” replied the oldtimer. 
“That's all I paid for my marriage 
license.” 


How ‘Black Jack’ Got His Name 


THE NICKNAME “Black Jack” was given to John J. Pershing by 
the cadets while he was tactical instructor at West Point in 1897. 
; Since 1892 Pershing had been an officer in the Tenth United States 
Cavalry} the famous colored regiment that later distinguished itself in 
the Spanish-American War by coming to the support of Colonel Theo- 


dore Roosevelt and the Rough Riders. 


It was only natural that Jack 


Pershing’s long service with this unit of Negro troops should give birth 
to a nickname. At first he was called “Nigger Jack,” which was grad- 
ually supplanted by the more acceptable “Black Jack.” 

This nickname, however, was not new in the American Army. Major 
General John A. Logan of Civil War fame was known as “Black Jack” 
because of his swarthy complexion and black hair and mustache. He 


had a strain of Indian blood. 


George Stimpson, "A Book About A Thousand Things” 
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By Bergan Evans 


OST WHITE Americans have 
decided, clearly and definitely, 
that the male Negro of popu- 

lar fancy is large, libidinous, and lazy. 
His thick lips, long arms, and kinky 
hair plainly mark him ‘as more “‘ape- 
like” than the whites. He is obsessed 
with the desire to rape a white woman 
and richly endowed with the parts 
and passions needed. In the inter- 
vals of raping, he shoots craps to the 
accompaniment of shrill, stereotyped 
cries. 

The female Negro (old style) is 
- fat and friendly, eternally afflicted 
with “the mis’ry,” an amusing form 
of hypochondria. She is given to a 
great deal of grumbling that need not 
be taken seriously and will frequently 
scold her mistress ‘when it is for the 
mistresss good. She is frightfully 
loyal, and in moments of family 
crisis will contribute her life’s savings 
to her employers with a gruffness that 


Is it true what they say about the Negro? 
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Condensed from the book, 
“The Natural History of Nonsense” 


conceals her true emotion. She is a 
wonderful cook but is utterly unable 
to furnish recipes or to describe her 
art. She has an almost magic way 
with sick (white) children, and when 
a child has been given up by noted 
specialists she will indignantly throw 
all medicines out of the window, ad- 
minister a simple, secret concoction of 
her own, and have the little one back 
in laughing health in no time. 

She differs tremendously from the 
female Negro (new style), who is an 
aggressive and dangeraus malingerer, 
a member of a subversive organization 
founded by Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
whose: activities consist of pushing 
white women off the sidewalks on 
Thursday afternoons and trying on 
hats in millinery stores so that they 
will be spoiled for all other cus- 
tomers. 

Both male and female Negroes are 
said to be easily frightened, partic- 
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ularly by ghosts, and show their 
fright by rolling up the whites of 
their eyes and shaking their knees. 
They have a characteristic, unpleasant 
smell. They have smaller brains than 
whites. Their intellectual develop- 
ment stops at puberty, making them 
children all their lives, though to off- 
set this limitation they have certain 
intuitions denied to the superior race. 
Their diet is composed almost ex- 
clusively of fried chicken and pork 
shops, with watermelon for dessert. 
Above all, they are happy, happy all 
the time, singing spirituals and jiving 
around, gaily irresponsible. Some- 
times when their happiness becomes 
unendurable, they..cut each other's 
throats with razors. 

Before examining these articles of 
faith, it might be well to state that 
the American Negro és physically dif- 
ferent from the American white. His 
head is slightly longer and narrower, 
and its cranial capacity is less. His 
hair line is lower on his forehead. 
His eyes are set wider apart. His nose 
is broader and shorter and has a 
lower bridge. His jaws project farther 
and are accentuated by thicker lips. 
His torso is shorter, his arms longer, 
his chest shallower, his pelvis nar- 
rower and smaller, and his legs 
longer. He weighs more and is 
shorter than the white. His skin con- 
tains a greater amount of black pig- 
ment. His hair is wavy, curly, 
frizzy, or woolly, and is less thickly 
distributed. And he has more sweat 
glands. 

But these differences in no way sup- 
port the popular belief in his in- 
feriority. In some respects, in fact, 
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they indicate his superiority. The 
large upper jaw, for example, is a 
distinct advantage, since the reduced 
size of the upper jaw of the whites 
causes a great deal of their dental 
and sinus trouble and gives them a 
higher incidence of cleft palate and 
harelip.. The smaller pelvis, on the 
other hand, may constitute a disad- 
vantage, though this has not been 
proven. 

As a matter of fact, the Negro is 
not more apelike than the white. 
Some apes do indeed have dark skins, 
and all have flat noses and long arms, 
but, as a visit to the zoo will clearly 
prove to any fair-minded person, their 
lips and hair are more like the lips 
and hair of white men than of Ne- 
groes. The Negro’s arms are pro- 
portionately longer than the white 
man’s and that is apelike; but then 
so are his legs, and that is most unape- 
like, so that it seems pretty much of 
a draw. If the comparison were 
pushed, and that if similiarity were 
accepted as undesirable, the white 
man might have slightly the worse of 
it, for in general body hairiness and 
massiveness of the brow ridges he is 
more apelike than the black man. 

The unapelike character of the Ne- 
gro’s longer legs, as has been said, 
has been ignored. But their unsports- 
manlike character has been strongly 
insisted upon -by those who cannot 
endure the thought that a Negro 
should ever definitely triumph over a 
white man. When a Negro and a 
white boy run against each other, 
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these people contend, they do not 
compete on an equal footing, for the 
Negro, by virtue of his longer legs, 
takes a bigger stride each time. This, 
it will be remembered, was the argu- 
ment by which the Nazis solaced 
themselves for their defeat by the 
Americans. in the 1936 Olympic 
Games. Since so many of the Ameri- 
can participants had been Negroes, 
the Nazis claimed that they had been 
outmatched by animals, and that if 
one reckoned, as one should, only 
those points won by human beings 
(i.e., ““Aryans’’), they were clearly the 
victors. 

Their logic, however, had nothing 
to stand on. For it so happens that 
many Negro athletes have legs and 
feet that are ‘predominantly white in 
their characteristics. 

The belief that the Negro is 
“equipped” to endure heat better 
than the white man serves to distract 
attention from the fact that he is not. 
Millions of Negroes work long hours 
in the hot sun for others’ profit, and 
it is easier and cheaper for the others 
to believe that the Negroes ‘‘just 


naturally don’t mind” than it would 


be to provide shorter hours, rest 
periods, and cool drinking water. Yet, 
contrary to general belief, the pig- 
mentation of their skin affords them 
no greater protection from sunburn or 
heat prostration. Because of their oc- 
cupational exposure, particularly in 
the South, the death rate among Ne- 
groes from the effects of heat is from 
two to six times as high as the rate 
among whites. 

The myth of the Negro’s sexual 
athleticism seems to be in part func- 
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tional and in part sheer salaciousness. 
It heightens the likelihood and the 
dangers of rape and hence justifies 
“keeping the niggers in their place.” 
But it seems more a product of that 
itching interest, usually disguised as 
horror or moral indignation, which all 
peoples take in the sexual behavior of 
other groups. The Chinese, we are 
told, ascribe the most tremendous 
feats to white men. 

The danger latent in the Negro’s 
libido is heightened by the fact that 
his mind is ‘“‘undeveloped’’—a situa- 
tion brought about by the fact that 
his brain, smaller than a white man’s 
to begin with, is permanently stunted 
by the premature closing of his cranial 
sutures. Dr. Robert W. Shufeldt has 
given this charge full expression in 
his vigorous book The Negro a Men- 
ace.to American Civilization: 

“In the skull of the Negro (he 
says) the cranial capacity and the 
brain itself is much undersized. On 
the average it (the Negro skull) will 
hold thirty-five fluid “ounces, as 
against forty-five for the Caucasian 
skull. In the Negro the cranial bones 
are dense and unusually thick, con- 
verting the head into a veritable bat- 
tering-ram. Moreover the cranial su- 
tures unite firmly very early in life. 
This checks the development of the 


“brain long before that takes place in 


other races, and this fact accounts to 
some extent for the more or less sud- 
den stunting of the Ethiopian intel- 
lect shortly after arriving at puberty.” 
Many have agreed with him. 
Professor Robert Bean, writing in 
the American Journal of Anatomy a 
generation ago, maintained that his 
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dissections had not only shown the 
Negro to have a smaller brain than 
the white man but had definitely re- 
vealed that vast and peculiar section 
devoted to thougk.ts of “rape and 
murder.” 

Shufeldt’s statement lacks Bean’s 
originality, but it carries more de- 
lusions. Not one item in it is true. 
The Negro brain is smaller than the 
white brain, but the difference is 
forty cubic centimeters, not ten fluid 
ounces.. Of course this will do as 
well as any other quantity where 
there’s a will to believe. But before 
the white chauvinist bases his su- 
periority upon such a slight difference 
in brain size he ought to be informed 
that Kaffirs, Japanese, American In- 
dians, Eskimos, and Polynesians all 
have brains larger than his. So that 
if he persists-in correlating intellectual 
capacity with skull capacity he will 
find himself pretty far down on the 
totem pole. 

The belief that the Negro’s brain 
is undeveloped is one of those mel- 
ancholy vulgar errors that breed their 
own confirmation. It is at puberty 
that most Negro children are) with- 
drawn from school, to do manual 
labor or to rot in idleness. It is at 
puberty that most of them learn they 
are outcasts. Their previously friend- 
ly associations with white children 
(formerly much more common than 
now) are usually terminated at the 
dawn of their sexual maturity. They 
are no longer “pickaninnies’” and 
“cute”, but “niggers” and “danger- 
ous.” Little wonder that their sub- 
sequent development, restricted by 
poverty, ignorance, and lack of op- 
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portunity, embittered by discrimina- 
tion and harassed by fear and un- 
certainty, very rarely shows an intel-’ 
lectual flowering. And less wonder 
still when one realizes that the very 
people who find them eternal children 


* would be actively resentful of any 


indication that they were not. 

An even commoner argument to 
prove that the very physiology of 
Negroes is different from—and in- 
ferior to—that of the whites is the 
contention that Negroes “naturally” 
give off a characteristic, unpleasant 
odor. Millions believe this. Others, 
who have associated as much and as 
intimately with Negroes, have failed 
to perceive anything more “natural” 
than the sweat that their labor pro- 
duces made stale and rancid by the 
lack of toilet facilities in the tene- 
ments and hovels in which they are 
condemned to live. Their poverty 
compels them to cook again and again 
with the same grease, and the un- 
pleasant smell of this often permeates 
the clothes that they cannot afford 
to have cleaned. It is interesting 
that many upper-class Englishmen 
similarly claim that their lower classes 
have a “natural” unpleasant smell. 

At one time or another almost 
every group of people has been 
charged with this distinction. That 
Jews had such a smell was once, as 
Sir Thomas Browne says, ‘‘a received 
opinion,” but except in a metaphori- 
cal sense the most furious anti-Semite 
would hardly receive it today. Ne- 
groes, according to Richard Wright, 


that ““Niggers smell from sweat. 


But white folks smell all the time.” 
Time quotes “jungle-veteran Ser- 
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geant Delmar Golden” as saying that 
“You can smell a battalion of Japs 
500 yards away’’—a peculiarity which 
if true must have greatly simplified 
our military operations. The Japs 
had the accusation coming, though, 


ever since their great anatomist, Bun- * 


taro Adachi, published a learned— 
and uncomplimentary—monograph 
“On the Smell of Europeans.” That 
the particular Europeans whose smell 
he disliked happened to be the Ger- 
mans must have constituted a minor 
strain on the Axis. 

Many a person who cannot endure 
sitting next to Negroes on trains or 
streetcars, and insists that he would 
rather not eat than eat next to a black 
man, seems actually to enjoy eating 
in dining cars, and gets his meal 
down without gagging, even though 
Negroes have cooked it, handed it to 
him, and are standing beside him 
while he swallows. 

' Tests have been made with phials 
of sweat taken from Negroes and 
whites exercising in a gymnasium, but 


‘none of the subjects—though many 


professed to be able to “smell a nig- 
ger” was able to distinguish them. 
Different degrees of unpleasantness 
were noticed, but the subjects were 
unable successfully to assign the 
phials to whites or blacks. 

A widespread fear concerning Ne- 
groes is that they are “‘outbreeding” 
the whites and will in time control 
the country. Prophets of evil have 
threatened every generation of Ameri- 


cans with this bogey, and every gen- - 


eration has believed its own prophet 
without bothering to check the rec- 
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ords of previous prophets. Two min- 


_utes of reading in the census reports, 


however, ought to dispel any alarm. 
Since the formation of the republic 
Negroes have increased in numbers in 
the United States, but they have de- 
creased in proportion to the whites. 
Between 1790 and 1940 they in- 
creased seventeen times. But the 
white population increased thirty- 
seven times, so that the percentage of 
Negroes declined from 19 to 9. 

It is true that they now have a 
slightly higher birth rate than the 
whites; between 1930 and 1940 their 
ratio increased by one tenth of one 
per cent. But those whom this dis- 
turbs may be comforted by the fact 
that they also have a much higher 
death rate. In 1930 a Negro child 
at birth had a life expectancy of 48 
years as against a white child’s 61 
years. Negro stillbirths in 1940 were 
fifty per cent higher, proportionately, 
than white stillbirths, and the rate of 
mortality of Negro infants during the 
first year of life was almost twice that 
of white infants. 

White chauvinists who are exas- 
perated at the thought that the stand- 
ard of living is rising among the Ne- 
groes may be mollified by the further 
thought that this will probably mean 
.a decline in their birth rate. It has 
done so with all other peoples. But 
the delight of the mollification will in 
its turn be qualified by the still 
further thought that it will also lower 
the death rate. Fewer will be born, 
but fewer will die. Thus imperfect 
are all earthly blessings. 

Copyright, 1946, by Bergan Evans. 


Published by Alfred A. Knopf, N. ¥. 
(Price $3.50) 
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Jo Baker Keeps Her Beauty 


Josephine Baker, once the idol Seria is still today at 


the age of 40 the toast of the French capital. Very much in high 
society, she keeps her youthful grace and is a regular patron at the 
-manicurist’s where she puts on quite a show as these Photos: show. 


: “You'te tickling my feet,” g geles Josephine as manicurists go to work 
on berfager and toe nails in Paris beauty parlor. : 7 


4 


Josephine looks on critically as polish is applied. She has lived abroad _ an 
for 20 years and intends to remain in France where she achieved fame. — 


Polish for toe nails and finger nails matches Josephine’s li 
rouge. She was recently awarded a Cross of Liberation by France. 


- Enamel is dried with an old-fashioned fan. Josephine has been married 
twice—once to a French millionaire, the second time to an Italian count. 


—- 


Phone call interrupts manicurists only for a moment. They keep work- 
ing while she talks. During war, Josephine entertained GIs. — 


Josephine pays her bill with a smile. She recently recovered from an 
illness and now has plans to sponsor American entertainers in France. 


“It’s goodbye to the beauty parlor till the next time. Once during the war 
Josephine was reported dead, another time captured by the Nazis. 


At her beautiful villa, Josephine steps out for the evening. Her three- 


story home 25 miles outside of Paris is called Le Beau Chene. 
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The story of a valiant rebel 
Negro leader of slavery times 
who won freedom in a lottery 
and lost his life on the gallows 


America’s First Underground — 


By Kurt Singer 


N THE SUMMER of 1822, the 
peaceful community of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, was rocked 

by a sensational trial. Charged with 
high treason were 131 men; 35 of 
them were hanged, 37 deported. All 
were Negro slaves. The 35 rebels 
who died on the gallows were dybbed 
“leaders of an organized under- 
ground.” 

“Underground” was a new word 
to the people of the United States. 
In Louisiana, a few Frenchmen might 
have heard of the Maquis, an illegal 
organization in Corsica. But to most 
Americans both the name and the 
idea were unknown. These 131 con- 
spirators were the first to form an 
organized ‘underground’ movement 
in the United States. 

Their leader was a remarkable per- 
sonality. Seriously called the “Black 
Napoleon” and the ‘Black Viking” 
he never had a real name of his own. 
More than 40 years before, at the 
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age of 15, he had come as a nameless - 
slave to America. That was in 1781. 

He had been shipped from the Afri- 

can island of St. Thomas to San Do- 

mingo in a lot of 390 slaves, pur- 

chased sight unseen by an enterprising 

Danish sea captain and slave trader. 

The Dane was called Telemark 
Vesle—too knotty a name for the un- 
tutored tongues of slaves and sailors. 
So they called him Captain Denmark 
Vesey. 

His boat was small, yet deep 
enough to transport as many as 800 
Negroes, all chained to one another, 
in the hold. Tall, strong, uncivil- 
ized, they had been captured like. 
animals in the deserts and jungles of 
Africa and were being carried to the 
New World to build up new lands 
and new industries. 

The captain was a hardboiled man 
and treated slaves like cattle. But he 
had occasional impulses of kindness. 
While he was looking over his cargo 
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of living chattel, one lad caught his 
eye. The boy was very black and 
handsome, with a well-built body and 
boundless energy, powered by a wild 
and ungovernable temper. In spite 
of his youth, his uncommon intelli- 
gence and proud bearing enabled him 
to dominate the other slaves. They 
obeyed him gladly, believing him to 
be the son of some African king. 

Captain Vesey was fascinated. He 
ordered the boy unchained and 
brought on deck. During the weeks 
at sea, he taught him carpentry, then 
to read and write, and gave him his 
own name—Telemark. The boy ac- 
cepted. the name, and of his own 
accord added the captain’s surname. 
To the slaves he, instead of his mas- 
ter, became Denmark Vesey. 

Throughout the voyage, Denmark 
Vesey enjoyed the privilege of stay- 
ing above deck with the sailors who 
laughed uproariously every time he 
told the captain in his broken Eng- 
lish: “Master, I love you very much.” 
But even as they laughed, they were 
touched by his sincerity. 

Unfortunately for the boy, Captain 
Vesey was only acting as agent for a 
group of Southern slave owners. He 
had already been paid for every cap- 
_ tive aboard ship and had to deliver 
them. 

“I wish I could keep you,” he told 
the young Negro. “You would be a 
faithful servant. But I sold you even 
before I bought you, and these rich 
plantation owners won't let them- 
selves be cheated.”’ 

The boy did not understand it at 
all. But he grasped that his days of 


“freedom” in the sunlight of the deck. 
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“would not last very long. Soon he 


would again be chained down with 
the others, working, living and dying 
with them. 

Vainly the boy begged, and plead- 
ed with the captain. When the ship 
entered Charleston harbor, the plan- 
tation owners were waiting at the 
docks to take possession of their 
slaves. Young Denmark Vesey was 
delivered with the rest. 

But he was too clever to submit so 
easily. Before long he fell violently 
ill—or so his owner thought. He 
would throw himself on the ground 
and roll around in hysterical fits. 

The purchaser went to the captain 
and indignantly reminded him that, 
according to the code of the slavé _ 
market, the health of a slave was 
guaranteed. He demanded his money 
back. It was refunded and Denmark 
Vesey returned to his first master. He 
“recovered” his health at once and 
served the captain faithfully for al- 
most 20 years. 

In time his master set up a carpen- 
try shop in Charleston. There Den- 
mark Vesey worked, and the profits 
of his labor went to the captain. 
Young Denmark became the best car- 
penter in town. He was likeable, 
reliable and well educated. In his 
moments of leisure he pored over the 
Bible, studied American history and 
began teaching small classes of Negro 
children’to read and write. 

He probably would have lived out 
his years without incident, but for a 
stroke of chance that came one day, 
when he was 34. He was sitting in 
church on a quiet Sunday when two 
men rushed in shouting. Denmark 
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Vesey, they cried, had won the $1500 


East Bay Street Lottery of Charleston. - 


The Negro slave heard the news 
quietly. He stayed through the serv- 
ices, then hastened to his master. For 
$600 he purchased his freedom and 
his carpentry shop. His-master gladly 
let him go. He was curious to see 
what a Negro slave from Africa 
could do with freedom. 

Although the slave code permitted 
Negroes to buy their own freedom, 
the citizens of Charleston made it 
plain that they did not like such 
goings-on. The captain’s generosity 
won him no favor with the towns- 
folk. 

“I have seen enough tragedy in 
slave families,’ he retorted. ‘Now 
I have the chance to give one slave 
his opportunity—and moreover he 
has paid me to do it.” 

For the first few months, Denmark 
Vesey’s shop suffered a spell of de- 
pression. People would not patron- 
ize the Negro who asserted the same 
rights and privileges as a white man. 
Stones were thrown into his window. 

But. gradually their attitude 
changed. Demand for his work in- 
creased. His pioneering in Negro 
education was praised. He enjoyed 
the respect of the white townspeo- 
ple, and the Negroes worshipped 
him. The rise of Denmark Vesey 
became a favorite topic for sermons, 
and the former slave prospered. 

_ In freedom, Denmark Vesey re- 
mained a God-fearing man who ac- 
cepted the world and society in which 
he lived. Then suddenly he found 
himself confronted with a cruel sit- 
uation which shattered his content- 
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ment and made him the standard 
bearer of a revolt. 

While still a slave, Denmark had 
been married several times. The slave 
code permitted and encouraged this, 
stipulating that the offspring of a 
slave marriage were the property of 
the mother’s owner. But one of Den- 
marks wives bore him a child after he 
was freed. This child, David, the 
youngest of his sons, he now wanted 
to take home. But the free Negro 
was told that the children of his 
slave wife could never belong to him. 

“T am an outcast, a pariah in white 
America,” he cried out. He now 
realized that his freedom was not 
complete. Nor was there a solution 
so long as the slave code remained. 

But that slave code was a funda- 
mental institution; to attack it was to 
attack the state itself. Vesey became 
an angry man. “There can never be 
any happiness for me as long as these 
conditions prevail,” he protested. 


From personal resentment to leader- = 


ship of a crusade was a logical step 
for Denmark Vesey. 

“I have a bill of sale for my per: 
son,” he said. “But I have to help 
my own people, all those who have 
not been able to buy freedom and 
who never will be able to buy it.” 

Denmark Vesey had spent his 
years well. He had learned to speak 
eloquent English and French, had 
read a great deal, and in his own 
way had acquired an extensive knowl- 
edge of the world. For the harbor 
of Charleston was visited by seamen 
from every continent, and Vesey 
would talk to them for hours when 
they came to his shop. 
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He began to preach a new gospel 
of liberty. He started an under- 
ground movement for freedom. Like 
most revolutionary organizations, it 
did not function perfectly. Yet Den- 
mark proved himself an inspired 
leader. “Bring every Negro to me 
who is willing to fight and to die to 
abolish slavery,’ he cried out at his 
secret meetings. ‘But,’ he always 
emphasized, ‘‘we cannot afford to 
make one false move.” 

Denmark organized in Charleston 
itself, and along some 100 miles of 
the neighboring coastline. As a deep- 
ly religious man, he did not want 
killing, burning and plundering. He 
saw another way in which the Ne- 
groes could throw off their yoke. 

For years he had heard of a news 
and free Negro Republic in the West 
Indies. A commonwealth very dif- 
ferent from the African Republic of 
Liberia, where all slaves deported 
from America were sent to work for 
their owners. 
free; a land of hope for every Negro. 

Slave sailors had acted as Vesey’s 
messengers, and through them he 
made contact with Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, the great Negro leader who had 
established the Republic of Haiti. In 
1795, Toussaint had taken advantage 
of the revolutionary turmoil in France 
to secure autonomous Negro rule in 
Haiti. His followers had taken the 
French tricolor, cut out the. white 
field and proudly raised the blue-and- 
red banner of the first Negro state 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Denmark Vesey resolved to lead 
his followers to Haiti. His plan 
called for the seizure of ships in 
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Haiti seemed really — 


Charleston harbor, stocking them 


‘with provisions and arms to take an 


expedition in safety to Toussaint 
L’Overture’s Negro Republic. 

Denmark gathered his followers, 
man by man, approaching only those 
he was sure he could trust. To his 
new recruits his first order was: 
“Learn to read and write.” He or- 
ganized Bible classes and religious 
study groups. 

“Don’t say we cannot do any- 
thing. Go and buy a spelling book 
and read the fable of Hercules and 
the Wagoner.” 

Not many of his speeches have 
been recorded, but here is one which 
survived and can be found among 
old manuscripts in a Charleston Li- 
brary. 

“Remember how you are wronged 
every day. Remember how you and 
your mothers and sisters, your wives 
and children were wronged. Re- 
member the generations weeping 
and clanking heavy chains from the 
cradle to the grave. Remember the 
oppression of the living who, with 
heartbreak and death wounds, are 
treading their mournful way in bitter 
anguish and despair across burning 
desert sands and with parched souls 
and shriveled minds, with. piteous 
thirsts and terrible tortures of body 
and spirit. Weep for them, weep 
for yourselves too, if ye will, but 
learn to hate, aye, to hate with such 
hatred as blazes within me, the 
wicked slave system and the wickeder 
white men who oppress and wrong us 
thus.” 

Although Vesey, who drew upon 
the Gospels for inspiration, had be- 
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gun only with compassion, he had 
now learned to hate. Like many great 
rebels he had discovered that there 
was no more potent force than hatred 
to weld together a _ revolutionary 
movement. 

His disciples listened and felt that 
they were sitting at the feet of a new 
apostle. By Christmas 1821 Den- 
mark Vesey had gathered more than 
2,000 secret followers. .His general 
staff was made up of a half dozen 
daring lieutenants. There was Gul- 
lah Jack, who had been a sorcerer in 
Africa and who claimed that no 
weapon could harm him; Monday 
Gell, Peter Pogas, Rollo and Nedd 
Bennett. They were skillful organ- 
izers and adroit in the use of weapons. 
The court records refer to them as 
“artful, cruel and bloody.’’ These 
men were Denmark's officers and re- 
cruiting agents. 

Meanwhile the underground or- 
ganization continued to grow. Now 
_ that he no longer chose each new 
member himself, Vesey laid down 
the rule that no slave who accepted 
old clothes from his master could 
become a member. This simple rule 
was intended to bar any slave who 
might have reason to feel gratitude 
toward his master. Such a man 
might betray the organization. 

It is difficult to estimate how many 
men Vesey ultimately rallied to his 
cause. The court records are not 
conclusive; some witnesses claimed 
he had 3,000 followers, others spoke 
of 9,000. All were to be equipped 
with arms. Members who were black- 
smiths secretly forged pike heads and 
bayonets ; long knives were converted 
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into daggers and dirks. 

Vesey and his aides decided to 
strike during the malarial summer 
season, when Charleston was com- 
paratively deserted. They planned to 
seize five gun and powder magazines, 
the armories and the harbor where 
they would commandeer their ships. 

Several of the conspirators were 
employed in the armories and the 
storehouses, and they knew the vul- 
nerable spots. They knew how many 
guards were posted and what wea- . 
pons they carried. 

The Negro seamen drew up a 
plan for capturing the waterfront. 
Peter Pogas was to lead the attack 
on the munition storehouses. Other 
groups were to block the streets and, 
while they were instructed to avoid 
violence, they were under orders to 
kill anyone who interfered with Op- 
eration Haiti. In the meantime 800 
guns were to be captured from one 
of the arsenals and distributed among 
the rebels. 

The attack was originally planned 
for the end of July 1822. Vesey, 
however, became anxious when he 


-saw the excitement of his men rising 


to fever pitch. Fearing that further ~ 
delay would endanger the whole plan, 
he decided -finally to strike at an 
earlier date. The insurrection was 
to come at midnight, on Sunday, 
July 14. Each Sunday the group 
prayed for success. They took an 
oath of loyalty to Denmark Vesey 
and adopted ‘Freedom or Death” as 
their slogan. 

Twelve days béfore the target date, 
the plan was betrayed by Rollo Ben- 
nett, one of Vesey’s chief lieutenants. 
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Rollo was a house slave of the Gov- 
ernor. As a rule, Vesey refused to 
admit house slaves—they received too 
many favors from their masters. But 
because Rollo Bennett served in the 
Governor's house, knew all his af- 
fairs and could report on the activi- 
ties of the militia officers, he was 
considered invaluable. 

In the ordinary course of events 
Rollo might have remained loyal to 
Vesey; an unexpected turn of events 
made him a traitor. The Governor's 
daughter had fallen sick and was too 
ill to leave Charleston, despite the 
malarial season. It became clear 
that the Governor's family would 
remain in the city. 

Rollo Bennett feared that, despite 
orders to the contrary, the armed 
rebels, drunk with hatred, would 
massacre the Governor and his fam- 
ily. His concern for his master 
proved greater than his allegiance to 
the underground. He warned the 
Governor. 

The very same day, 131 of Vesey’s 
key men were arrested. Denmark, 
who managed to slip through the 
dragnet, was captured four days later. 

When the leader of the Negro 
underground was led in chains into 


the packed courtroom to face the 
gentlemen in uniform and the ladies 
in crinoline,, he knew that he was 
doomed. Tension was high in the 
Charleston courtroom; outside, the 
city seethed with hatred. 

He answered the judge’s questions 
in a low voice, admitting everything 
except the charge of conspiracy to 
commit murder. He did not plead 
for mercy. Instead he stated simply: 

“I wanted to see what I could do 
for my fellow creatures in bondage.” 

His death sentence was final; there 
was no appeal. The tragic visionary 
who had hoped to lead his followers 
to a life of freedom among their 
fellows in Haiti mounted the scaf- 
fold in Charleston. His slave dis- 
ciples went with him to a common 
death. His last words were addressed 
to them: 

“Do not open your lips. Die 
silent as you shall see me do.” 

Denmark Vesey placed the rope 
around his own neck and died quick- 
ly. He never learned that his idol, 
Touissaint L’Overture, founder of the 
Republic of Haiti, had been kid- 
napped many years before and 
brought captive to France, where he 


died in a prison dungeon. 
Copyright, This Month (October 1946) 
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TINY’S BOOGIE WOOGIE and ‘‘C’” JAM BLUES 
‘a; by Tiny Grimes and his Swingtet 
(Blue Note). The vibrant Grimes 
guitar comes through mightily on 
Boogie, while the reverse is worth 
its salt for Trummy Young’s trom- 
bone work, as usual in excellent taste. 
FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS and IT’S A PITY 
TO SAY GOODNIGHT by Ella Fitz- 
gerald with the Delta Rhythm Boys 
(Decca). The Fitzgerald vocal 
sureness and originality of phrasing 
are here displayed against the 
smooth harmonizings of the Delta 

Rhythm Boys. 

CRYIN’ WON'T HELP YOU and MAYBE SOME 
DAY by Tampa Red (Victor). These 
are blues without passion, well be- 
low Tampa Red’s normally spirited 
jobs. Red makes a gallant attempt 
to score with the quicker Maybe but 

gets no help from a weak rhythm sec- 

tion. 

JELLY-JELLY and MY DEEP BLUE DREAM by 
Billy Eckstine and his Orchestra 
(National). Eckstine’s singing is at 
its most robust on Jelly, a number 
he co-wrote with Earl Hines. His 
own good trombone solo, however, 

is nearly obscured by the band’s blaring 

«brass section. 

COPPIN’ THE BOP and JAY JAY by J. J. 
Johnson’s Be Boppers (Savoy). 

ohnson, who has listened long to 

izzy Gillespie, plays trombone in 

The Style freshly and easily. Max 

Roach’s drumming gives soloists a 
fine impetus. 

SHE'S FUNNY THAT WAY and DIZZY’S DILEMMA 
by the Charlie Shavers _ 
(Vogue). Five Tommy Dorsey 
musicians follow trumpeter Charlie 
Shavers through some intricate, 
pleasant solos. Shavers, however, 

lapses when he sings. 
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SPIRITUALS ALBUM by the Selah Jubilee 
Quartet (Continental). A mixture 
of spirituals and Southern gospel 
songs interpreted with acceptable 
feeling. But the vocal style of 
rhythmic numbers is a little too 

reminiscent of the Golden Gate Quar- 

tet. 

TOO LATE and EASY STREET by Tab Smith - 
and His Orchestra (Hub). Life- 
less, commercial warblings by Deb- 
orah Murphy to an orchestral ac- 
companiment that is just ‘as dull. 
Poor recording balance completes 

an altogether unsatisfying performance. 

NATCHEZ BALL and SAMPSON AND DE-LIE-LAH 
by John Kirby and his Orchestra 
(Apollo). Lovers of the effete, 
stylized music of Kirby will enjoy 
these two sides. First-class solos by 
clarinetist Buster Bailey and pianist 

Billy Kyle rise out of the ensemble 

slickness. 

NO! DON’T! STOP! and HEAVEN KNOWS by 
Woody Herman and his Orchestra 
(Columbia). Woody sings vocals 
on both ‘sides, is supported on 
Knows by the Blue Flames. Best 
instrumental spots are Bill Harris’ 

trombone on No and Red Norvo’s 

xylophone on reverse. 

EDDIE HEYWOOD ALBUM (Signature). 
Here are 96 inches of uneven jazz 
on wax. Good rhythm, Don Byas 
tenor and Ray Nance trumpet make 
Them There Eyes most exciting of 
the eight. Other sides feature 

Johnny Hodges playing relaxed alto 

and some tasteful Heywood piano. 

1 COULD WRITE A BOOK and A FOGGY DAY 
by Artie Shaw (Victor). A couple 
of film tunes are worked over by 
the Shaw band but the net result is 
only average. Leader’s clarinet 
highlights otherwise listless offer- 

ings. 
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FOR THE BLUES 


By Irving Hoffman 


HERE USED to be a corny pop 

tune called What a Difference a 

Day Makes, and it comes to 
mind because I happen to be writing 
this today instead of yesterday, and I 
am angry at myself because I did not 
write it yesterday—and before I have 
finished you will see why the song 
comes to mind. 

My story is the saga of a young 
American composer named Frank 
Gaskin Fields, who has tremendous 
talent, and who also happens to be a 
Negro. Space prevents me from de- 
tailing his early studies, but let’s start 
with 1940, when his symphonic Chant 
Ritual won the N. Y. World’s Fair 


prize. One of the features of the. 


award was the promise that the win- 
ner could conduct a symphonic or- 
chestra in a rendition of his work, but 
when Fields presented himself, the 
officials discovered he was a Negro. 
Embarrassed, they hemmed, hawed 
and alibied, and finally sent him away. 
He got his prize all right—they 
mailed it to him. But he never got to 
conduct his symphony. It was his first 
taste of the “World of Tomorrow.” 

Fields finally was given a chance to 
conduct his symphony in Mexico by 
Chavez, who recognized his talent. 
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He then spent the next four years in 
combat, with a crack Negro field ar- 
tillery unit, through Africa, Italy and 
at Anzio. In the Battle of the Bulge, 
he was wounded and sent home. 
During his Army career he wrote a 
symphony entitled Heritage, tracing 
the development of Negro and blues 
themes in American music. A lot of 
people listened to it, but as for a pub- 
lic performance—that was another 
matter. He played a piano arrange- 
ment for numerous citizens reputed 
to have the necessary contacts and 
“pull” to bring the work to the at- 
tention of the big-time conductors. 
Jack Robbins told him he had at 
least ‘four hit tunes in the symphony 


and wanted him to break it up. Duke 


Ellington, Lucky Millinder, Benny 
Goodmag and Woody Herman of- 
fered him work making arrangements, 
but Fields turned them down—he was 
“determined to survive without mak- 
ing dance band arrangements. 
Others, like Barney Josephson, of- 
fered him a job playing in night clubs, 


but he refused to become an enter- - 


tainer, as so many Negro talents have 
| been forced to do. Woody Herman 
commissioned him to compose some- 
thing for him, but the piece was 
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shelved when Woody got Stravinsky 
to do a concerto for him. Stravinsky’s 
name had publicity value, you see. 

Meanwhile, Fields was sorting mail 
in the postoffite. Through the post- 
office came a letter from Samuel 
Chotzinoff, who arranges Arturo Tos- 
canini’s programs. Chotzinoff wrote 
that unfortunately the maestro’s 
schedules were made up for the next 
year. 

Fields produced an opera series 
with the American Negro Theatre of 
the Air over WNEW as a sustainer, 
but he walked out when the station 
refused to pay him $25 a week for 
doing the arrangements, conducting 
and directing the program. A lot of 
people thought Fields should have 
said t’hell wath art and accepted those 
offers to make dance band arrange- 
ments, 

He felt he would like to compose 
musical scores for movies, and one 
night I introduced him to Charlie 
Einfeld, but Fields and I felt nothing 
would-come of it, for although Charlie 
seemed to appreciate his music—in 
fact listened to it half a night—Ein- 
feld returned to Hollywood and noth- 
ing happened. At least, nothing hap- 
pened so far as Fields was concerned 
—although a great deal happened to 
the enterprising Einfeld. 

Fields, finally fed up with ‘‘con- 
tacts,"’ mailed his symphonic score to 
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Stokowski. His secretary wrote back 
that Stokowski had 90 manuscripts 
ahead of his. 

Time passed, and then one day Ru- 
dolph Polk, musical director of Enter- 
prise, wrote that Charlie Einfeld: had 
told him of his music, and could he 
see the score? A copy was dispatched 
to him; and a few days later Polk 
wrote saying he was impressed by the 
music. That very day Stokowski called 
Fields to say it was one of the most 
beautiful scores he had ever read. 

“Could you play it for me?” asked — 
Stokie. 

“I could, but I don’t own a piano,” 
said Fields. 

“That’s too bad,” said Stokie. 
“Neither do I!” They both laughed. 
“Never mind, we'll find one,” prom- 
ised the great conductor. 

And so now Stokowski is going to 
play his symphony, Polk may hire him 
to do movie scores, and it looks like 
Fields’ worries are over. : 

But I'm angry with myself, for I 
have known this story for a long time 
and never wrote it because I, too, 
have fallen victim to the “success 
story.”” I waited until I got my “peg” 
—Stokowski. But I shouldn’t have 
waited, for today’s story does not be- 
gin to tell the bitter, frustrating ex- 
perience of this young creative Amer- 
ican composer who also happens to be 
a Negro. 

Copyright, Hollywood Reporter (November 
dd, 1946) 
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45—BLACK ANGER by Wulf Sachs (Little, Brown & Co., $3). A truly amaz- 
ing portrait of the life of an African medicine man written by an under- 
standing psychoanalyst who spent many years studying his personality, 
both as a friend and a patient. Sachs has turned out perhaps the best pic- 
ture ever done of the day-to-day life of native Negroes in South Africa 
and gives an insight into the upsurge of Bantus against white rule. 


46—THE WORLD AND AFRICA by W. E. B. DuBois (Viking Press, $3). With 
scholarly care and yet with burning words, the aging dean of Negro 
thought has drawn up a brilliant indictment of the white world’s sadistic 
brutalities in a ringing plea for African emancipation. Here, too, is a 
splendid summation of -Africa, past and present, which give a well- 
rounded presentation of the Dark Continent’s rightful place in the future. 


47—JOURNEY TO ACCOMPONG by Katherine Dunham (Hertry Holt & Co., 
$2.50). This is the much-awaited account of the noted dancer's trip to 
the West Indies where she delved deeply into local dance and witchcraft 
tradition. Written as a personal diary rather than a sociological tome, 
Miss Dunham's Journey is an always-exciting adventure topped off by an 
amazing midnight session of obi magic. 


48—THIRD WARD NORTH by Curtis Lucas (Ziff-Davis, $2.50). A novice 
novelist wrestles with the much-abused plot of the Negro girl who is PL 
victim of white rapists and swears revenge to her dying day. Love with 
a.country lad finds a way and almost makes her forget her vow. But 


slum housing finally takes its toll and V-Day brings a grim finale with 
death off on a wild spree. 


49—-JAZZ CAVALCADE by Dave Dexter, Jr. (Criterion, $3). Another side 


in the much-argued controversy over what is and what is not good jazz 


is presented by a West Coast critic, who defends modern commercialized - 


jazz with much zeal and skill. He debunks the old timers who hearken 
ck to New Orleans and Chicago styles, insists much better music is 
being made by the current crop of tooters. 


50—THE CHRYSANTHEMUM AND THE SWORD by Ruth Benedict (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3). The well-known anthropologist who co-authored the widely- 
circulated Races Of Mankind has turned her attention to the little-under- 
stood Japanese people and written an excellent study based on the prem- 
ise that Nippon behavior is not to be judged by American standards. Her 
book displays real ‘understanding of the Japanese. 


51—THAT MAN IS HERE by Arthur Kober (Random House, $2.50). This is a 
collection of Kober’s hilarious tales of a Hollywood ont published in 
the New Yorkgr in past months. Sort of a sequel to What Makes Sammy 
Run, these zesty stories are not guaranteed to give a 100 per cent accurate 

icture of the movie capital but can account for some of its characters. 
They are good for a flock of laughs. 
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52—TEMPTATION by John Pen (Creative Age, $3). A magnificent human 
document with weighty social portents has been written by a Hungarian- 
born novelist who has captured the spirit of the troublesome pre-war 
years in Europe with its extremes of poverty and wealth. Pen’s novel is 
very timely with its graphic portrait of the economic roots of corruption 
and confusion that seem to infect post-war America. 
53—JAZZ: HOT AND HYBRID by Winthrop Sargeant (Dutton, $5). A re-issue 
of a book written several years back, this study of jazz is from a long- 
hair's point of view. Sargeant frankly is partial to the classics but has 
* deigned to look down his nose at the subject of “hot’’ with a very tech- 
nical view that includes many pages of music notes to illustrate his views. 
Mostly on the dull side, this study may interest some musical scholars. 
54—HOW GOD FIX JONAH by Lorenzo Graham (Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.50). 
A careful collection of African folk poetry based on Biblical backgrounds, 
Jonah should attract poetry addicts and folklorists but is somewhat lim- 
ited in its appeal to a broader audience. Graham collected these verses 
during several years in Africa and presents them as authentic. ‘ 


RECOMMENDED IN PAST ISSUES 

27—A STAR POINTED NORTH by Edmund Fuller (Harper, $2.75). The exciting, mov- 
ing saga of one of the greatest Americans in history—Frederick Douglass. ~ 

32—REALLY THE BLUES by Mezz Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe (Random House, $3). 
One of the rawest, raciest books ever written on race. 

29—SOUTHERN EXPOSURE by Stetson Kennedy (Doubleday, $3). A blistering indict- 
ment of homemade Dixie fascists by a native Southerner. 

283—TO MASTER, A LONG GOOD NIGHT by Brion Gysin (Creative Age, $3). The en- 
grossing biography of the original Uncle Tom, Josiah Henson. 

37—THE SHORE DIMLY SEEN by Ellis Gibbs Arnall (Lippincott, $3). The ex-governor 
of Georgia tells what he thinks are the good and bad points of the South. 

33—THE NATURAL HISTORY OF NONSENSE by Bergan Evans (Alfred A. Knopf, $3). 
This delightful, light-hearted book debunks everything from Bilbo to Adam’s navel. 


30—COLOR BLIND by Margaret Halsey (Simon & Schuster, $2.50). A well-known 
humorist writes a brilliant book on the fears behind racial prejudice. 


Negro Digest Bookshop 
J 3125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15, IIl. | 
| LEASE send me the following books whose numbers I have ie 
| encircled. 
45 46 47 48 49 50 51 52 
: 53 54 27 32 29 28 37 33 
30 
(Please Print) 
| Payment Enclosed 0 C.0.D. | 
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African tramped 2,000 miles to go to U. S. Bible school 


11,000 MILES 


By Alex Washington 


EXT TIME little Junior com- 
plains about how far. his 
school is from home, tell him 

about Stephen Sitole. 

Sitole is a lad who walked 2,000 
miles to school. 

And then his journey to school just 
started; he had to make a 9,000-mile 
ocean trip to get to his classroom in 
Chicago’s Moody Bible Institute. 

Born in the wilds of Rhodesia and 
taught about God by white mission- 
aries, the young African -trekked 
2,000 miles through dense jungles 


and across lifeless deserts in search * 


of God. 

Ironically, Stephen won his first 
taste of fame not for walking, but 
running. He was born in a native 
village near Rusitu not far from the 
border between Southern Rhodesia 
and Portuguese East Africa. Until he 
reached the age of 18, his teachers 
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were missionaries of the South Africa 
General Mission which has a medical 
station there. 

One night a drug was desperately 
needed for a maternity case at the 
medical center. The nearest place it 
could be obtained was at Melsetter, 25 
miles away. But darkness had fallen 
over the bush country and the pro- 
fessional runners refused to make the 
trip. Money could not overcome their 
fear of the wild animals that teemed 
in the jungle. 

Young Stephen learned of the 
situation, volunteered to make the 50- 
mile trip to Melsetter and back. Set- 
ting out at a ground-eating pace, he 
was waiting on the steps of the chem- 
ist’s shop in Melsetter when it opened 
the next morning. Soon after lunch he 
was back at mission hospital with the 
vital drug. 

The record time Stephen had 
chalked up won him honors as the 
best runner in the village. He could 
average four miles an hour for 12 
hours at a stretch. His refusal of the 
usual runner’s fee for his life-saving 
trip was characteristic of the young 
man who took his Bible study so 
seriously, 
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“If you can give up so much to 
come and teach my people about God 
and can sit with them all night. when 
they ate sick, I can at least fetch 
medicines for them without pay- 
ment,” he told the missionary. 

Just when he began dreaming 
about attending Moody Institute Ste- 
phen is not certain. Hearing so much’ 
about it, he ascertained that it was in 
Chicago somewhere in America—‘‘a 
very, very, big town with many peo- 
ple.on the other side of the great 
waters.” 

Stephen was 20 years old when he 
turned his face southward and began 
walking. His dream obscured the 
missionaries’ warning that it would 
take thousands of dollars to reach his 
goal. Stephen and his brother Reuben 
walked day after day, sleeping in 
trees at night to escape wild beasts 
prowling below. They grubbed for 
food in the bushes, now and then 
getting a real meal from a kindly 
Dutch family. Five days in a row the 
boys were without water, but they 
did not look back. 

Finally in October they sighted the 
ocean, knew they had reached Cape 
Town, the first stop-over in their 
journey to America.’ They had been 
on the road for nine months. As they 
looked out over the broad expanse of 
water Stephen cupped his hands, 
scooped up a mouthful just to see if 
it were salty as people said it was. 

To get passage money, the broth- 
ers found work in Cape Town, Ste- 
phen as a laborer in the Cape Argus 
works department, Reuben as a 
worker in a factory. Meantime they 
attended church, Stephen often tak- 
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ing the pulpit as lay preacher. His 
fellow workers could not understand 
this serious youth who never gambled, 
smoked nor drank. “What pleasure 
do you get out of life,” they asked 
curiously, 

Suddenly tragedy struck. A stove on 
which Reuben was working exploded. 
He was terribly burned, lost an eye, 
and had to return home. Stephen con- 
tinued to work, saved up $700 by the 
end of six years, a notable accom- 
plishment for a white man, tremen- 
dous for a Negro in lily-white South 
Africa. 

Now he was ready to begin the 
next leg of his pilgrimage. He waded 
through immigration red tape, put up 
the necessary money, began looking 
for a ship. But the war was on, 
travel was severely restricted. Vessels 
bound for America refused to sign 
on men except when they had to re- 
place someone. Nobody had room 
for a man who had never beensto sea. 

For two years Stephen haunted 
shipping offices, dogged the foot steps 
of anyone he thought could help him. 
He wrote letters to general managers, 
to the mayor of Cape Town, the 
Deputy Prime Minister and even the 
Prime Minister. 

When the situation looked hope- 
less, Stephen was still able to smile, 
keep his goal in mind. Moody In- 
stitute had accepted him as a student 
if he could get across, but at this point 
he was threatened with arrest and de- 
portation. Immigration officials re- 
fused him application for a passport 
and he learned he had crossed the 
Union of South Africa border 
illegally. 
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This snag was eventually straight- 
ened out, but prospects for passage 
were dim. Came the day when a ship- 
ping official told Stephen bluntly that 
it was useless to continue his pester- 
ing, that there was no berth and prob- 
ably never would be a berth for him. 

“There will be a berth, sir. God 
will see to it when He wants me to 
go,” was the reply. 

“What could I do in the face of 
such faith?” asked the official later. 
“I decided I might as well drop every- 
thing else and find Stephen his ship.” 

Twenty-four hours later he had 
persuaded a friendly Canadian skip- 
per to take Stephen on at 20 cents 
a month. The following day, No- 
vember 25, 1945, Stephen watched 
the African shore fade from sight as 


His Lucky Day 


jury stood up 


“Are you ~—— Johnson?” 
“Yes.” 


the ship plowed into the ocean. 

The ship was bound for Canada, 
but halfway across the Atlantic she 
received orders to put in at Phila- 
delphia. From the City of Brotherly 
Love to the Windy City was a short 
jaunt for the youth who had walked 


_2,000 miles, the distance from Chi- 


cago to Los Angeles, and waited eight 
years to reach a goal. 

Here the story ends, except that 
Stephen has begun a new phase of 
his eventful life as one of the three 
Negro students in Moody Bible In- 
stitute’s inter-racial dormitories. 

Known and well liked by his fellow 
students, Stephen is respected as the 
man who lived a 20th century Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 


THE TRIAL PRELIMINARIES were over and the judge called the 
name of the plaintiff. To the surprise of everyone, a Negro in the 


asked the clerk. 


“What are you doing in the jury box?” 


“I was called to serve on the jury,” was the reply. 


“But you must have known you couldn't sit on the jury and try 
your own case,” the clerk snapped. 


‘I eugpese not,” admitted the plaintiff. 


of luc 
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“I did think it was a bit 
Ralph Watkins 
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Side Show 


Headlines and History 


‘THIS MONTH marks Negro 
History Week and the headlines 
of yesteryear give today’s students 
a chance to test their knowledge 
of the Negro’s past. Take each of 
these headlines in turn and see if 
you tab the event it describes in 
journalism. Some of these events 


happened in the days before news- U. S. INVADES 


front pages BLACK REPUBLIC 

FIRST U.S. NEGRO 

BLACK STAR-GAZER COLLEGE OPENS . 


LAYS OUT CAPITAL 


ALABAMA SCIENTIST 
JUDGE RULES NEGROES: TAPS NATURE’S ENERGY | 
NOT AMERICANS 


a COLONEL RIDES 
GIN KAYOS 12 HORSEBACK 10 
IN LABOR CONTEST WHITE HOUSE 


a 
PRIVATE SLAYS BRITISH YOUTH HIT BY ROCK; 
MAJOR IN HILL BATTLE COUNT 31 DEAD IN RIOT 
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Side Show 


ACROSS 


1 Negro Palestine 
8 Negro general 
13 ‘ore much 
time 
14 Office job closed 
to many Negroes 
15 What you do at 
Joe Louis’ cafe 
16 Jim Crow does 
this to Negroes 
17 Exclamation to 
the 
18 Bill Robinson 
wears his down 
20 Mr. Long, 
“Porgy & Bess’’ star 
21 Highest school 
mark 
22 Not visible 
25 FDR said this 
was only thing to fear 
28 The Great 
Emancipator 
30 ....ther, string 
instrument 
Negro comedian 
32 Football 
formation 


33 Cars 


.36 Baseball league 


37 Southerners do 
this to Negroes 

39 Seth’s son, lived 
905 years 

42 Important 

43 Symbol for 
nitrogen 


43 Paul ..>... son, 


swank Negro section 
50 Talented 

52 Period * time 
n the 
grass (ask Adam!) 
55 Head waiters 
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Crossword Definitions 
To speed you on your way, here are answers to three toughies. Solution on Page 82. 


/4¢ 
E|RIE|LIOINIG 
15 16 7? 
20 
2 22 23 |24 25 26 |27 
[29 30 
2 33 |3¢ 
36 a7 138 
39 |. Fen 
+¢ +5 ae 
48 i490 $0 |Si 
5, 56 
|E|A 
57 Capital of Crete 10 Author of 40 Fats Waller was 
58 What the law “Around the World good at this too 
does to the Scotts- in 80 Days” 41 “Chocolate...” 
boro boys 11 Independent Re- recorded by Duke 
DOWN actionary Democrats 42 “...FromSlavery”’ 


1 Confederate gen- 

eral in Civil war 

2 Belonging to the 

living Gershwin 

3 Negro leader 

4 Method of 

transportation 

Negro singer 
Ray 

band leader 

7 Agriculture 

(abbr.) 

8 655 (Roman 

numerals) 

9 What the South 

would like to keep 

from the Negro 


12 Cabin in the.... 
19 Single time 

20 Indefinite 
article 

21 Seaweeds 

23 Short for ele- 
vated railway 

24 The Negro can’t 
do this in lots of 
places 

26 Russian sea 
29 Persia 

33 Free from germs 
34 The elbow bone 
35 Rags 

38 No (abbr. ) 


45 Space 

47 This grows in 
Brooklyn 

48 Steamship 

Saggy ) 


Carlisle 
blues singer 

teurs, a 
Bowes unit, of course 
51 Political Action 
Committee 

53 Balaam’s Bibli- 
cal 

56 Teamsters’ 
Union (abbr.) 
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Side Show 


ILL in blank words below ac- the above will spell out a quota- 
cording to definitions. Trans- tion by Abraham Lincoln. An- 
fer letters to corresponding  swers on Page 82. 
squares above. When this is done, 


1A 2A |3A |4A [5A |7A |8A QA 


Ie [Sc | éC 7C |8C |9C |/0G 13C | ASC 


ID |2D|3D 4D |5D|6D|7D aD OD) uD 


1. Nibbles: 7. Celestial region: 

2a lla 9a 3a 12a 7e le 14e 6e 
2. Home of bees: 8. More secure: 

10a Sa 7a 6a Tle 13¢ 10¢ 15¢ Se 
3. Fibs » 9. Not sharp: 

4a ta 8a 3c 12¢ 
4. Induce one to change religion: 10. Detected by ear: 

l1lb 15b 13b 3b 8b 5b 16b 4d lid td 9d 3d 
5. Object that attracts: 11. Cooling device: ) 

7b 12b 1b 14b 4b 10b 7d Sd 2d 
6. No (French): | ~ 12. Sprite: 

9b 2b 6b 10d 6d 8d 

Holiday in Black and White 


A WORLD tour might include the following points of interest, each beginning 
with BLACK or WHITE. Check the correct colors. Answers on Page 82. 


BLACK WHITE 


PLAINS ...a town in New York, battlesite of the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

MOUNTAINS... a resort region in New Hampshire. 
FRIARS ... a district in London, medieval sanctuary for 
criminals. 

SEA ...a southern water outlet for Russia. 

FOREST ... a mountain region in southwest Germany. 
FEET ... Indians now seen in Montana and Alberta. 
HILLS . . . vacationland in the northwestern United 


HOUSE ... a famous residence in Washington, D. C. 
COUNTRY .. . a mining district in England. 
CLIFFS .. seen on the channel coast of Britain. 


Soe 
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FAMOUS NEGROES PUZZLE CONTEST 


Here is the fourth series of puzzles which can win you one of the attractive 


ru 


2. 


Everybody is eligible except employes or 
relatives of employes of NEGRO DIGEST. 
A group of 36 puzzles will be published in 
NEGRO DIGEST, four each month. Solutions 
will be the names of famous Negroes. 


. Answers to each series of four puzzles to- 


gether with entry coupon must be sub- 
mitted no later than two months after date 
of publication of the series. For instance, 
the deadline for answers to the four in this 
February issue is April 1, 1947. Name and 
address of contestant, plus answers, must be 


submitted on official entry form. Final closing * 


date for the complete set of 36 puzzies is 
December 1, 1947. 


Cut 


Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


i| 


14, 


Solutions to Series 4 must be post- 
marked no later than April 1,1947 


pom prizes totaling $1000.00. Make sure you 


4. 


Dotted Line 
OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


Following are my solutions to Puzzles 13-16 in your Puzzle Contest: 


16. 
MY NAME IS... 
ADDRESS... 


the following contest 


In judging winners, neatness does not count 
but correct spelling of names is important. 
This is a contest of skill and the decision of 
the contest editor shall be conclusive and 
final. In case of ties, then the prizes will be 
awarded to the contestant who most accu- 
rately answers a second group of puzzles 
and writes the best letter telling why one 
of the names which answers a puzzle is the 
greatest Negro in America. 

Prizes shall consist of a total of $1,000.00, 
divided as follows: Ist prize, $500.00; 
2nd prize, $250.00; 3rd prize, $100.00; 
10 prizes of $10.00 and 10 prizes of $5.00. 


. All solutions should be sent to Contest 


Editor, NEGRO DIGEST, 5125 South Calu- 
met Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. 
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Puzzle No. 13 


Puzzle No. 16 


of 
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Puzzle No. 14 
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Puzzle No. 15 
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Side chow 


Astronomer Benjamin Banneker was one of six. chosen to plan the city of 
Washington. 


2. Judge Roger B. Taney ruled in the Dred Scott decision that the Negro is not a 
citizen. 

3. The cotton gin took the place of 12 Negro slaves. 

4. Peter Salem, a Negro, killed Major Pitcairn of the British in the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

5. U.S. Marines landed in Haiti to administer the government. 

6. Wilberforce University was first Negro university established, opening in 1856. 

7. The Underground Railroad workers freed thousands of slaves before the Civil War. 

8. George Washington Carver discovered new methods of using the peanut. 

9. Colonel Charles Young rode to Washington from Ohio to prove his military fitness 
for World War I duty. “bist 

10. A rock thrown at a Negro youth on a Chicago beach started the 1919 race riot. 

Crossword Definitions Quotagraph 

Alvlo|w A(NiD| |FiRlele 

|NICIOILIN Z| / 

GIR|E\EIN T AJUIT|O|S 2. HIVE 8. SAFER 

AjA EINIS|LIAIVIE 

E|N|o|s mu (rie 
R|H|A|P PIA\T IT 4. CONVERT 10. HEARD 

S|IUlGIAIR A|P\T EIR|A 

CIAINIEIA 6. NON 12. ELF 

Holiday m Black and White 


1. White; 2. White; 3. Black; 4. Black; 5. Black; 6. Black; 7. Black; 8. White; 


9. Black; 10. White. 
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By Walter Butler 


ANY of the world’s most fa- 
mous show streets have been 
paved with black pitch from 

the oddest lake in the world, Trini- 
dad’s mysterious 114-acre pool with 
a surface so hard that a railroad oper- 
ates over it. 

Michigan Boulevard in Chicago, 
Fifth Avenue in New York and the 
Thames Embankment in London are 
covered with the black pitch from the 
British colony in the West Indies as 
are countless miles of streets all over 
the world. Agd thousands of tourists 
who come from these cities visit Trin- 
idad’s amazing lake to gaze at one of 
nature’s strangest phenomena. 

. One of the island’s showplaces, the 
lake is a must for tourists who view 
it with more than the usual awe 
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evoked by a wonder of nature. There 
is something strangely romantic and 
deeply mysterious about it, something 
that appeals to the searcher for the 
picturesque. 

Much of this mystery derives from 
its origin about which curious local 
legends exist. One of these legends 
goes back to the time when the Chay- 
ma Indians inhabited the island. Ac- 
cording to this story the Chayma tribe, 
having just won a battle, held a vio- 
lent tribal celebration on the present 
site of the pitch lake. 

Things went along nicely until the 
Chaymas decided to defy an old su- 
perstition that the island’s humming 
birds represented the souls of dead 
humans. They killed a quantity of 
the tiny birds, gorged themselves on 


Motorists all over world drive on its ‘waters - 
- 
83 
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the meat and used the feathers to 
decorate their bodies. That was a fa- 
tal move, for it brought “the Great 
Spirit” into action. 

“The Great Spirit,” the legend has 
it, became so enraged at this mass 
killing of the birds that he destroyed 


the entire village and its inhabitants. | 


This he accomplished in a rather in- 
genious way: he had the village con- 
sumed by the earth. The Hole that 
remained he filled with a substance 
now known as asphalt. 

This legend has become a part of 
the folklore of Trinidad and has been 
told and re-told by islanders with a 
bent for the superstitious. Scientific- 


.minded Trinidadians have other more 


rational ideas about how the world- 
famous pitch lake came into being. 

Scientists themselves have often 
disagreed as to how the lake was orig- 
inally formed and what is the reason 
for its uncanny power of replenishing 
itself. But they do agree that Trini- 
dad asphalt is probably the world’s 
finest. 

The lake was first discovered by 
that arch-gentleman, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, who landed on the island in 
1595. Sir Walter records that. he 
found the asphalt excellent as water- 
proofing for his ships: 

“Here there is that abundance of 


stone pitch that all the shippes of” 


the world may be therewith laden 
from thence, and wee made triall of 
it in trimming our shippes to be most 
excellent good, and melteth not with 
the Sunne as pitch of Norway, and 
there for shippes trading South portes 
very profitable.” 

The Trinidad Asphalt Company, 
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owners of the pitch lake, will agree 
that their operations have also been 
“very profitable.” For years this 
American-owned company made fab- 
ulous profits and paid its Negro work- 
ers scandalously low wages. Until the 
bloody strike wave of 1937 shook 
Trinidad to its very foundations, the 
asphalt workers were unorganized and 
powerless against the monopoly that 
employed them. 

In 1938 the newly-formed Oilfield 
Workers Trade Union organized the 
asphalt workers and the following 
year negotiated a contract with the 
company the terms of which included © 
recognition of the union and a slight 
wage increase. When the wage con- 
tract was renewed in 1941 the work- 
ers won a wage increase averaging 
one cent a ton of asphalt mined. 
Stockholders of the company contin- 
ued receiving fantastic dividend rates. 

The lake has made the company’s 
absentee stockholders wealthy but the 
pitchwofkers are wretchedly poor. 

From dawn to dusk they can be 
seen moving across the dark surface 
of the lake. They operate in scattered 
gangs, usually six to a gang. One 
man cuts the pitch while the others 
pick up the pieces of asphalt and load 
them onto the tiny railway cars in 
which they are carried to the refinery. 

Of the company’s 2,000 employes 
only about 250 actually mine the as- 
phalt. The rest of tht labor force 
work in the refinery, the pouring 
sheds, the storage sheds and in pre- 
paring the asphalt for shipping. 

Hardest-working of the lot are the 
men who dig the asphalt and the 
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“headers” who carry it to the cars. A 
pitch carrier has to be a man of more 
than ordinary strength and stamina. 
He carries on his head large lumps 
of asphalt weighing from 40 to 100 
pounds and does this all day long. 
Some of the more experienced 
pitch-cutters have acquired a working 
rhythm that enables them to maintain 
a production pace in the sizzling trop- 
ical heat that would cause most men 
to collapse. Another feature of the 
labor scene at the lake is the music 
made by the workers themselves. As 
they work, the diggers chant folk 
songs and hymns in cadence with the 


rise and fall of the picks they wield. 


Trinidad asphalt has a secure fu- 
ture. The supply is enough to last for 
several generations. Over 5,000,000 
tons of it have been removed in the 
course of 50 years yet the lake’s level 
has dropped less than 20 feet. 

There are many thousands of miles 
of. roadway still in the lake. How 
many nobody knows. Some of the 
workers who have toiled for years on 
its horny surface, digging out tons of 
the dark, sticky substance, say the 
lake has no bottom. But there are 
scientists who have determined that 
there is an end to the lake’s supply 
of asphalt but that the limit won’t 
be reached for another 100 years. 


Sales Resistance 


IN A SMALL Southern town, an aggressive salesman knocked on 
the door of a ramshackle house. As the colored housewife opened 
the door, he tossed a blob of mud on the front room rug. “Now, 
take it easy, lady,” he said calmly. “Don’t get excited. I am demon- 
strating the Whirlwind Deluxe electric vacuum cleaner. If this amazing 
° machine doesn’t remove every trace of dirt on your rug, I'll eat every 
e bit of mud.” 

The indignant woman went to her kitchen and returned in a few 
minutes with a plate—and a rolling pin. She put them both on the 
he . table with care, rolled up her sleeves, picked up the rolling pin and got 
ready to swing. 

: “But, lady,” protested the salesman. ‘Watch me clean up this mess.” 
e ; “Start eating!” the’ housewife commanded. “We ain't got no 
electricity !” 

Fred Hill 
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Battle over trade schools versus liberal arts still rages 


By George S. Schuyler 


‘ 


OR fifty years there has been a 

heated and often childish con- 

troversy over what kind of edu- 
cation Negroes should have. 

Both colored and white Americans 
have divided into two warring camps 
over the subject. 

Of course there is no such thing as 
Negro education any more than there 
is white education, because education 
is the process of developing to the 
fullest the potentialities of the indi- 
vidual so that he may survive in his 
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environment and make a worthwhile 
contribution to it in whatever field 
of endeavor he chooses. 

At the same time the problems con- 


* fronting Negroes, individually and 


collectively in American society are 
- different in varying degrees, depend- 
ing upon residence, from those con- 
fronting white people. It would be 
foolish to attempt to ignore the fact 
that Negroes live, and for some time 
will continue to live, in a racially seg- 
regated society where their handicaps 
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are greater, initiative is more handi- 
capped and for this reason a greater 
measure of intelligence and greater 
knowledge and skill is necessary for 
survival. 


This sham battle-began with the 


rise to power of the late and lamented 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, the con- 
ciliatory and farsighted Negro teacher 
and statesman, who practiced and 
popularized the idea of vocational 
training for the illiterate, frustrated, 
unskilled and poverty-stricken masses 
of his people at a time when their 
survival was being strongly ques- 
tioned and their rights and privileges 
as citizens severely curtailed. 

From the safety of the freer North, 
Monroe Trotter, W. E. B. DuBois 
and others of their school of thought 
denounced the Washington program 
as a surrender to the Negrophobic 
South; a device calculated to forever 
“keep the Negro in his place” and 
to prevent him from acquiring the 
academic instruction necessary to free 
the mind from the shackles of slavery. 

In defense of his program for 
training Negroes in skilled trades and 
business enterprises, Washington held 
that, “Nothing else so soon brings 
about right relations between the two 
races in the South and commercial 
progress of the Negro. Friction be- 
tween the races will pass away as the 
black man, by reason of his skill, in- 
telligence and character, can produce 
something that the white man wants 
or respects in the commercial world.” 

This was not entirely wishful 
thinking for in every Southern com- 
munity this has come true, as witness 
the thousands of successful Negro 
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businessmen and farmers who, in the 
main, are unmolested and repected. 
There have been lamentable excep- 
tions but their rarity confirms the wis- 
dom of Washington. They could not 
have acquired what they have with 
solely academic training. 

In our highly developed industrial 
and commercial civilization, those 
who are untrained and unskilled in 
workaday tasks are cruelly handi- 
capped and cannot survive no matter 
how much they may know about early 
English verse or Greco-Roman his- 
tory. This was evidenced at the time 
in areas outside the South where de- 
spite the access to Negroes of the 
same facilities for academic training 
open to whites, the former were large- 
ly confined to common labor, do- 
mestic work, hotel employment and 
such marginal pursuits. 

The college-trained Negro Red 
Cap struggling with mountains of 
suitcases in a large Northern railroad 
station was long a standard joke. As 
Washington well said, the Northern _ 
Negro could spend a dollar but could 
not earn one. At that time the same 
amount of education in technical sub- 
jects might have given the same red- 
capped porters an early foothold in 
developing industry which was not 
looking for philosophers, linguists, 
literateurs and devotees of the fine ~ 
arts. 

In fairness to Washington it must 
be remembered that he lived at a time 
when the Negro’s situation in the 
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South was becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult and even desperate. Before the 
turn of the century Jim Crow laws 
had spread throughout Dixie and 
were enforced with strictness. The 
colored citizens had been deprived of 
the ballot to a great extent and were 
soon to lose it wholly. A Negro was 
being lynched every day and peonage 
farms were kept filled with unfor- 
tunates ‘‘railroaded” by collusion of 
police and courts. 

Whereas the end of the Civil War 
had found Negroes doing most of the 
skilled work in the South, the rise of 
white unionism under the Negro- 
phobic direction of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Big Four 
Brotherhoods was progressively ex- 
cluding Negroes from mechanical 
pursuits. Where before the Secession 
the small textile industry had been 
largely employing Negro artisans, the 
latter were now being discharged or 
relegated to back-breaking tasks, be- 
cause the industry was initially ex- 
_ panded as a civic welfare movement 
to create jobs for poor whites fleeing 
from the piney woods and the moun- 
tains. 

By 1890 Negroes in the building 
trades were reduced by 25 per cent, 
and the trend so rapidly accelerated 
by the time the New Deal set up the 
Public Works Administration that it 
was often extremely difficult to find 
the three per cent of skilled Negro 
artisans which the government or- 
dered to be hired on every housing or 
school project. During the period 
with which Washington was familiar, 


the number of male white non-agri- 


cultural workers increased by two- 


thirds or over 400,000 while Negro 
males so employed increased by less 
than half that much. Negro railroad 
engineers were completely eliminated 
and colored locomotive firemen and 


*brakemen were dwindling alarmingly 


in number. 

Without modern mechanical train- 
ing and apprenticeship, thanks to 
prejudiced employers and Negro- 
hating labor unions, increasingly 
fewer young Negroes could acquire 
the skills to compete in the labor 
market even where they had the op- 
portunity to do so. Washington's 
answer was to establish vocational 
schools to enable Negroes to hold on 
to the jobs they could get in the face 
of growing labor competition. Only 
in coal mining, steel manufacture, 
fertilizer plants, truck driving and 
stevedoring was the Southern Negro 
more than holding his own. 

The advocates of academic training | 
had no answer to this problem, and 
for that matter still have none. It is 
ironical that some of the most out- 
spoken advocates of academic train- 
ing for Negroes became teachers in 
Southern segregated Negro schools by 
force of circumstances, including such 
vocational training schools as Tuske- 
gee! 

Washington also noted, what is 
even more apparent today, that Ne- 
groes were being progressively driven 
from the field of agriculture because 
of growing mechanization and loss 
of farm ownership. He desired to 
halt this trend by training young Ne- 
groes as skilled farmers and business 
men. Obviously a skilled farmer 
had more chance of remaining in his 
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field and improving his status than 
one who was untrained. 

None of the intellectuals has sug- 
gested any better program, or indeed 
any at all. The professional Negro 
propagandists have cried out against 
lynching and peonage in the rural 
areas but they have offered no pro- 
gram for bettering the situation of the 
Negro farmer either in the South or 
elsewhere. 

The emphasis on vocational train- 
ing for Southern Negroes by Wash- 
ington and his disciples helped to 
raise the feeling for the dignity of 
labor which was so utterly destroyed 
by the vicious institution of chattel 
slavery, and which is still much lower 
in the South than in the North. 
Having spent 250 years as an unpaid 
laborer in a society in which only the 
despised poor whites worked (when 
they could get it) while the upper 
class lolled in idleness and lechery; 
and desiring desperately to imitate 
“the best’’ in his milieu, the ambitious 
Negro yearned to get from behind the 
plow, the tray and the washtub and 
“improve” his status with a white col- 
lar job. 

The desire to educate his children 
as teachers, dentists, physicians, 
preachers and undertakets was tre- 
mendous while the urge to have them 
be better qualified artisans, farmers 
and business men was practically nil. 
Even today there is a widespread 
tendency to look down on such voca- 
tions although millions of white peo- 
ple get good incomes from them— 
better than most teachers. 

However, looked at realistically, 
academic and vocational training are 
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not mutually exclusive. No illiterate 
can become a competent artisan, serv- 
ice employee, business man or farmer. 

In this connection white people 
took their cue from Booker T. Wash- 
ington. The Gary System of indus- 
trial instruction, much maligned 
thirty years ago, has been widely 
adopted. Most public high and gram- 
mar schools today teach domestic 
science, beauty culture, commercial 
art, woodworking, machine work, 
textile trades, and even shoe repair- 
ing and janitoring. Nowhere does 
such training exclude instruction in 
English, geography, history, physi- 
ology, biology, languages and mathe- 
matics. Many large corporations now 
operate schools to give specialized 
vocational training to workers who 
have had academic training but little 
or nothing else. 

The chief criticism of Negro voca- 
tional training in the South is not 
that it is undesirable but that it is 
SO poor. 

With antiquated equipment and 
facilities, grossly incompetent in- 
structors and outmoded ideas, coupled 
with complete misunderstanding or 
ignorance of the contemporary labor 
world, the so-called industrial and 
agricultural institutes have been turn- 
ing out more teachers and less skilled 
artisans and farmers. The graduates 
have a smattering of social “sciences”, 
foreign languages, ancient history 
(European not African), English 
literature and the like but no training 
at all as stenographers, bookkeepers, 
textile workers, farmers, service work- 
ers, mechanics or in commercial pur- 
suits. Most of the girl graduates can- 
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not even cook a balanced meal either 
for themselves or an employer. 
Young people entering upon their 
life’s work need to know the world 
in which they live, what men have 
said and thought and done in the 
past, and how to survive in a chang- 
ing and competitive environment. 
For this they need not only academic 
training, but an appreciation of the 
dignity of labor and how to do things 
well so that they may get a higher and 
steadier income in the world of work. 
If they are not so equipped, their 
leadership is to blame. An intelli- 
gent leadership will not quibble about 
whether education should be aca- 
demic or vocational, but how best the 
individual and the group may use 
his and its potentialities and oppor- 
tunities to survive and progress. It 
will try to strengthen the position of 
its people by preparing them to func- 
tion effectively in the trades, lead in 
the organization of consumers‘ coop- 
eratives and credit unions, establish 
wide-awake business combines so that 
a greater proportion of the money 
spent by Negroes for the everyday 
needs may remain longer in their 
hands. In this way thousands of jobs 
can be created for Negroes of skill. 
Such a leadership will actively ad- 
vocate and stimulate the organization 


of Negro workers either with white 
workers or separately if necessary to 
enable them to bargain better in the 
sale of their laboring power. It will 
establish organizations to train young 
men in farming, dairying and animal 
husbandry, put them on the land and 
enable them to stay there and market 
their crops or cattle profitably. 

And it will insist upon whatever 
kind of education is necessary to do 
this best. Education should also be 
designed to develop this kind of lead- 
ership and at the same time imbue the 
masses with sufficient breadth of 
vision to understand the necessity for 
such programs. If education does not 
do this, it is a failure, no matter what. 
kind it may be called. 

Today more than ever we need en- 
lightenment, training, organization 
for economic advancement and self- 
confidence to become alert and val- 
uable citizens. The sooner this is ac- 
complished, the better chance we have 
to survive and prosper, North and 
South. 

As a brilliant Southern white lib- 
eral, Hodding Carter, has well said, 
“Neither industry nor mechanized 
farming in the South can make use 
of the untaught, shiftless or helpless 
Negro.” And we know how true 
that is in the North. 


That Southern Comfort 
A SOUTHERN POLITICIAN staying at an exclusive Washing- 


ton hotel made a habit of tipping the Negro waiter a quarter and 
telling him to bring him a good meal instead of picking out his food 


from the menu. 


At the end of his stay the Negro approached him and said, ‘‘Sir, 
when you or any of your Southern friends what can’t read the bill of 
fare come to Washington, just ask for John Jacobs.” 


Gladys Glad 
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By John Richmond _ 


HE HAND that rocks the cradle 
ie wield the lipstick, powder 

puff and perfume atomizer with 
devastating effect. Negro glamour 
girls of the stage and screen furnish 
ample proof and have demonstrated 
that motherhood does not dim charm 
and beauty but usually increases it. A 
great many of the pin-up girls who 
grace billboards, stage and screen with 
fair face and fluid figure are mothers 
as well as glamorous women. 

Throughout history women have 
shown that glamour does not fly out 
the Window when the stork makes a 
visit. Most famous was Cleopatra, 
who lured Mark Anthony from his 
wife and family when she was the 
mother of three children. 

Hollywood pin-up girls like Lena 
Horne and Lana Turner, who com- 
bine motherhood and glamour, are 
doing what was once considered fatal 
to a career. It was thought during 
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Motherhood does not dim charm and beauty 
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the twenties that an actress would 
lose her fans if it became known she 
was a mother, or even married for - 
that matter. 

Film and stage press agents went 
on the assumption that theater-goers 
would be disillusioned if they knew 
that the glamorous creature who flit- 
ted blithely from love to love on the 
stage or screen was the mother of a 
gtown son or daughter. Consequent- 
ly the star, as well as her studio and 
press agent, went to fabulous lengths 
to conceal the fact. 

Sometimes the child would be 
“hidden” in a private boarding 
school, was always shielded from the 
public eye, never mentioned in press 
interviews. Heavily veiled, the star- 
mother would sneak a visit with her 
child with atom-bomb secrecy. Of 
course such unnatural arrangements 
and disrupted relationships worked 
preposterous hardships. 
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Haunted by the fear of discovery, 
the star would bear up bravely “for 
her public” ‘while the child suffered. 
A snooping reporter who got wind of 
a movie star's family skeleton and 
dragged it out of the closet scored a 
scoop and the story was headlined 
across the nation. 

But styles in glamour girls change 
and today most of a movie queen’s 
publicity is built around her family. 
Movie magazines and rotogravures 
feature pictures and stories of famous 
actresses with their children. The 
stars, on the other hand, proudly an- 
nounce to the eager public just when 
a new baby is expected months before 
the event is to take place. The fans 
are kept informed of how things are 
progressing through regular commu- 
niques and the event is climaxed with 
a photo showing mother and child 
“doing well” in the hospital. 

Colored glamour girls make no 
bones about their motherhood, are 
justly proud of their youngsters. Con- 
cert singer Anne Brown is wrapped 
up in her six-year-old daughter, Paula 
Pettit, “a very well-behaved and 
sweet-tempered girl,’ says the star of 
Porgy and Bess. 

Another Porgy and Bess star is also 
a mother. Etta Moten, whose singing 
and beauty have been applauded on 
the screen as well as stage, has three 
charming daughters. The wife of 
Claude Barnett, head of the Asso- 
ciated Negro Press, Miss Moten finds 
time in her busy life to be a real com- 
panion to her girls. “She looks like 
a college girl whenever they are to- 
gether. 

The eldest daughter, Sue, is a grad- 
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uate of Talladega College, has an 
M.A. degree. Etta, the second daugh- 
ter, is also a graduate of Talladega 
and recently went overseas to be an 
assistant director of a Red Cross club 
in Germany. Miss Moten’s youngest 
daughter, Gladys, lives with her in 
Jamaica, Long Island. 

In addition to her role as Bess on 
the stage, Miss Moten has played 
featured parts in Flying Down to 
Rio and other movies. Proof that 
motherhood has not dimmed her 
glamour, Miss Moten was picked to 
appear in the recent stage production 
of Lysistrata. She played the femi- 
nine lead in the Greek comedy, a role 
which her daughter Etta described as 
“a little sexy, but all right.” 

The change in attitude among 
stage and screen stars is no doubt an 
accurate reflection of the change 
among the general female popula- 
tion, for today, according to statistics, 
women have their babies at an earlier 
age than some years back. 

Today's grandmothers can remem- 
ber when American women had a 
good proportion of their babies at 
the age of 40 or over. Figures for 
1918 contrasted with those for 1940 
show half as many women have their 
babies at this comparatively, but not 
hopelessly, late age. At the same 
time the birth rate for young women 
15 to 19 increased one-third. 

With the trend toward younger 
mothers, the time may soon come, 
experts predict, when most of the 
babies born will have mothers below 
the age of 30 or 35. 

Considerably below this youthful 
age for mothers is pert, pretty Yvonne 
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Machen, cast as Anna in the New 
York production of Anna Lucasta. 
At the age of 18, Yvonne has a two- 
year-old son, combines an acting ca- 
reer with motherhood and likes it. 

A high school graduate at the age 
of 14, Yvonne studied dancing and 
piano in Chicago. She met and mar- 
ried Howard Machen, who is now an 
engineering student. A year ago 
Yvonne went to New York as under- 
study for the role of Anna. Last June 
she played the part of Anna. It was 
her second appearance on the stage, 
the first was when she played the 
role of Katie for a single night a 
short time earlier. 

On stage, Yvonne has all the sul- 
triness Anna is noted for, and few 
if any in the audience would guess 
that this slim, young charmer was the 
mother of a husky two-year-old. 

One thing that formerly kept many 
a woman in the public eye. from 
motherhood was the fear of losing 
her figure. Desiring children, but 
afraid that it would mean the end of 
her streamlined meal ticket, it is easy 
to imagine the very real inner con- 
flicts which might result. A stat’s 
figure—as well as her face—is her 
fortune. 

But medical science has made such 
beliefs as outmoded as the one about 
a star's “private life’ actually being 
private. Today, with expert pre-natal 
and post-natal care, proper exercise 
and correct diet, the glamour girl can 
have her baby and figure too. 

It is now known that the excess 
weight the expectant mother tends to 
gain cannot keep pace with new tissue 
formation. As a result, those extra 
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bulges around the waistline linger 
after baby arrives. 

A reducing diet could never be 
followed at this period, so a strict 
diet containing a definite amount of 
calories and increased amounts of 
minerals, vitamins and protein is es- 
sential. The trim lines will fall back 
into place miraculously and the classy 
chassis is preserved. 

Notable glamour girls who have 
retained their wolf-bait charms are 
Lena Horne and Marva Louis. Movie 
star Lena Horne is the mother of two 
children, but her elfin charm and 
grace continue to rate raves from 
Negro and white Gls and civilians 
too. 
Lena has an 8-year-old daughter, 
Gail, and a son, Teddy, who is 6. 
Off the movie-lot she spends her time 
caring for her two children, playing 
quite a different role than the sirens 
she portrays on the screen. Lena 
Horne, the mother, is little knéwn to 
movie fans. She lives simply—in 
Hollywood— in a small rented home 
with a housekeeper and maid, Gail 
and Teddy, who startles cab drivers 
with: “I betcha don’t know my moth- 
er’s a movie star, I betcha.” 

Lena shuns the gay night spots, 
likes to think of herself as a working 
mother. “I have two kids and I have 
to work for them,” she says. “I’m 
lucky. I thank God for the chance 
I’ve been given to give them an edu- 
cation and some sort of security.” 

Marva Louis, former wife of the 
heavyweight champion Joe Louis, also 
has a dual role—that of business- 
woman and mother to 4-year-old 
Jacqueline. Marva recently deserted 
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the stage for a career in business and 
now heads a cosmetics manufactur- 
ing firm. Although she is not now 
appearing before the public as an 
entertainer, Marva Louis maintains 
the classic beauty which her young 
daughter mirrors. 

Hazel Scott, noted pianist who re- 
tired to have a baby, is still the exotic, 
sultry “‘queen of Cafe Society,” even 
the most candid photos reveal. As 
Mrs. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., she 
was out of the public eye for months, 
presented her husband with a lusty 
youngster, Adam Powell III. Recent 


pictures show that Miss Scott, if any- 
thing, has enhanced the qualities 
which made her an immensely popu- 
lar concert artist, boogie woogie pian- 
ist and movie actress, 

There are countless formulas, short 
cuts to charm and beauty secrets on 
the market today. But when it is re- 
membered that it was love at first 
sight when the Emperor Napoleon 
met Josephine de Beauharnais and 
she was then the 33-year-old mother 
of two teen-agers, the would-be 
glamour girl’s best bet is to get mar- 
ried—and have a baby. 


Children Of God 


IN 1940, just after the fall of Paris had given Nazis and pro-Nazis 
assurance of imminent victory, the Casa Lohner in Rio de Janeiro, an 
optical firm owned by Germans, put a want ad in a Rio newspaper 
which was to become historic. e advertisement was quite simple: 
it merely asked for an office boy, but it specified that the applicant 
had to be “Aryan.” This was the first time sucht a demand had ever 
appeared in a Brazilian newspaper. 

The following morning more than a thousand students from the 
university were gathered in front of the Casa Lohner.” When the firm 
opened its doors, they sent in a twelve-year-old Negro boy to ask for 
the job. The colored boy was summarily ejected, whereupon the 
students moved in.and proceeded to smash the place into a shambles. 
When the police arrived, the students were ready with a committee 
to explain to the policemen the crime the Germans had committed. 
The police detachment then stood aside and let the students proceed, 
while the sergeant in charge, confronted for the first time in his life 
with the fact that there were people who discriminated against non- 
— asked of one of the students, ‘But aren’t we all children -of 
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Four studies of actor Canada Lee by photographer Fritz Henle. 
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BY EDMUND FULLER 


Perhaps the greatest Negro leader in U. S. history, 
brilliant Frederick Douglass rose from a slave to con- 


fidant of President Lincoln. 


In this masterful novel 


which the New York Times calls "a thoroughly en- 
joyable book," the story of Douglass is told with an 
eye to his immense role in shaping America's past. 
It.is fast-moving, engrossing reading. 


we 


OR Fred Douglass, from 

the time of his return 
4 from England, there was 
Rg no consolation, no per- 
ws sonal surcease, except in 
the pressure of consum- 

ing work. He threw himself into the 
campaign for Abraham Lincoln. 
There were abolitionists who scorned 
the Republican party and what they 
called the milk-and-water evasions of 
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its candidate on abolition. But Fred 
saw Lincoln stand clearly on one is- 
sue: hold slavery within its present 
bounds. And Fred knew that slavery 
held within its present bounds would 
choke to death. It must grow or die. 
He knew it, and he believed that Lin- 
coln knew it, and he knew that the 
South knew it. 

Isaac Post came around to the 
house, the day the country was in a 
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storm of controversy over President- 
elect Lincoln’s midnight entrance into 
the capital, disguised, evading the re- 
ported assassins in Baltimore. Wash- 
ington was a martial city, and the 
general of the Army placed cannon 
among the pillars of the capitol, that 
a President might be inaugurated, 
come what would. 

“Is it war, Fred, do you think?” 

“T think it is, almost faster than 
they'll be able to keep up with it. And 
if it is war, we have won. Slavery 
will be finished, whoever wit.s. If the 
North wins, they c4n only do it by 
striking out slavery. If the South wins, 
slavery will suffocate it.” 

“Oh, but it will be a terrible thing. 
It’s awful to think about. Civil war! 
I can’t contemplate it as calmly as you 
do, Fred.” 

“No, you can’t. I don’t blame you. 
We are brothers and comrades in a 
cause and conviction, but the white 
and the dark skin comes partly be- 
tween us, here. You are a white man 
and a citizen. You have a right to 
shrink at a thing that is setting your 
brothers against each other. But I 
have no citizenship, no rights before 
the law, no recognition from govern- 
ment except hostile recognition. The 
conflict looks good to me. I have 
nothing to lose.” 

“Yes, yes, I can see it. But it’s aw- 


ful, awful! And to think that the © 


South should actually take their leaf 
from Garrison’s book and pull out of 
the union. ‘No union with non-slave- 
holders.’ That’s what they might put 
on their banners. And what a posi- 
tion this puts the whole peace wing 
of the abolition movement in! What 
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is correct policy now?” 

This was the question that Fred 
had hammered out for himself, the 
answer to which he was resolved to 
carry with him now, eating, drinking, 
sleeping or waking. There was one 
clear policy. 

“We must get colored men into the 
war. I don’t know what Mr. Lincoln 
will do. I hope he wants this war to 
end slavery, but it will, whether he 
and the rest of them want it to or 
not—even if they try to stop it. So 
we must get colored men into the war, 
the sooner the better. That is the 
whole policy.” 


, ONG, dark road; terrible 
and desolate journey, 
F alike for white and 
Negro. ‘‘Without the 
shedding of blood there 
is no remission of sins,” 
and the blood of North and South 
was shed impartially for the sin of 
slavery, without discrimination be- 
tween slaveholder and abolitionist. 
Both bloods mingled on the soil of 
Bull Run, Chancellorsville, Shiloh 
and Antietam, and elsewhere from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic, from 
the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Fred pursued the dark journey by 
the compass of Negro participation. 
In print and in the spoken word, on 
the public platform or in papers, by 
letter or by conversation he hurled 
out the theme: ‘You are fighting the 
South with one hand—use two. You 
are using the soft, white hand and 
keeping the black, iron hand chained 
behind you. You are fighting the ef- 
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fect and protecting the cause. Let 
the Negro fight.” 

He watched black men rush for- 
ward for the fight and be thrust back 
by the hand of government. “It is 
a white man’s war,” they said: ‘“We 
- cannot drive the border states into 
the rebellion by making it a black 
man’s war.” So the vacillations of 
government were as devious and per- 
plexed as the milling of the Army of 
the Potomac sprawled bewildered, 
seemingly purposeless and confused 
in northern Virginia. Let black men 
build’ forts and dig entrenchments, 
arm them with the spade and pick- 
ax, let them garrison remote forts 
plagued with malaria and yellow 
fever and smallpox; where white men 
wither and die, but do not put guns 
in their hands, do not let them take 
bullets in their flesh on equality with 
white men. 

Then, on the dark road, illumina- 
tion. In September of '62, Abraham 
Lincoln set afloat on the ocean of con- 
troversy, the preliminary Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation. It was tossed 
and buffeted there by the deep rage 
of Negro haters and by the disap- 
pointment of abolitionists who com- 
plained that it liberated only slaves 
in the areas of rebellion. Slavery 
could and did still flourish in the 
border states loyal to the Union. 

Fred saw it as it was. It was a step 
along the way. They could not stop 
it there if they would. It was a ges- 
ture, freeing slaves in territory held 
by the rebels. But it was a symbol 
men would hold to. There could be 
no drawing back from it. Its strength 
could be seen in the fury of the South 
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and of the proslavery men of the 
North. 

On the first of January, 1863, Fred 
went to the great meeting at Tremont 
Temple, in Boston, to await the com- 
ing of the final Proclamation. It was 
long in coming and some said it 
would not come; Lincoln would not 
dare; it had been bluff. Fred took turn 
about with William Wells Brown, 
Anna Dickinson, and other speakers, 
holding the crowd, encouraging hope. 
The very suspense of the thing gave 
it a power of emotion in him that he 
had not felt for the Proclamation be- 
fore. He could see the magic of it 
for the unlettered blacks. For them 
it meant that black men would be 


free—there were no ifs, no condi- 


tions, no qualifying reservations. 

The meeting dragged till close to 
midnight, flagging, growing hopeless, 
when the word came: “It is coming. 
It is on the wires.”” Shouts went up. 
Tears were shed. Amazed, Fred found 
his cheeks wet, in spite of the calm 
analysis with which he had received 
and studied the Proclamation and its 
meaning. This was, nevertheless, a 
moment. His voice went out, rich and 
powerful, in the rising wave of song: 

Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's 

dark sea, 

Jehovah hath triumphed, his people 

are free. 

In the early spring of ’63 the gate 
opened. Lincoln authorized Gover- 
nor Andrew of Massachusetts to raise 
two regiments of Negro troops. 

It was the time. Fred struck with 
an instant trumpet call in his paper: 

“Men of Color, TO ARMS!... 
There is no time to delay. From 
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East to West, from North to South, 
the sky is written all over. NOW 
OR NEVER. Liberty won by white 
men would lose half its lustre... . 
Go quickly and fill up the first col- 
ored regiment from the North. I am 
authorized to assure you that you will 
receive the same wages, the same 
treatment, and the same bounty, se- 
cured to white soldiers. . . . I have 
assured myself on these points and 
can speak with authority.” 


Across New York, New England, . 


Pennsylvania — unstintingly, Fred 
swept with his call. ‘‘Men of color, 
to arms!” 

His sons Lewis and Charles were 
going—the first volunteers from New 
York. Fred went with them to the 


' Readville camp, near Boston, and 


spoke formal words at the presenta- 
tion of the regimental colors. But 
privately, he took them aside, a group 
of them, with his own boys, and 
spread among them the word. 

“There is more to this than the 
fight, boys. Once let the black man 
get upon himself the brass letters 
U. S.; let him get an eagle on his 
button and a musket on his shoulder 
and bullets in his pocket and there 
is nO power on earth which can deny 
that he has earned the right to citi- 
zenship in the United States.” 

At nine o'clock in the morning, on 
the twenty-eighth of May, the 54th 
Massachusetts Volunteer Regiment 
emerged from the Boston railroad 
station into streets lined with cheer- 
ing, milling crowds. The city had 
her full complement of policemen 
and police reserves on hand lest there 
be trouble at the passage of this dark 
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troop, Carolina-bound at the call of 
General David Hunter. But she did 
not need these instruments of law. 
The city that had had its moments of 
shame and glory was with the cur- 
rent on this day of portent and ad- 
venture. 


ITH three months of ac- 
cumulating bitterness 
and disillusion, the cus- 
tomary objectivity and 
balance of Fred Doug- 
lass, dissolved in resent- 
ment. He came home abruptly in the 
middle of a recruiting tour. Anna 
had never seen him in greater fury. 

“I thought you was in Pittsburgh, 
now,” she said. 

“I walkéd out! I refused to at- 
tend the Pittsburgh meeting, or any 
other meeting. I am sick to death of 
the whole damned white tribe of 
liars and betrayers! Phillips is right, 
blasting away at Lincoln as a tem- 
porizer, a vacillator. Sometimes I 
am sick at this slow work with white 
men. You lead them along so far, 
you agree that this is how far we go, 
this is the stand we occupy, and be- 
fore your back is turned you're thrust 
away again, crowded out of your little 
concession from white greatness!” 

Struggling to check his anger he 
wrote a long letter to his old friend, 
Major Stearns, in charge of Negro re- 
cruitment, and published it in the 
paper the same day he sent it. 

“My dear Sir: 

“Upon the first call you gave me 
to this work . . . I saw, or thought 
I saw, a ray of light, brightening the 
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future of my whole race. . . . I con- 
tinue to believe in the black man’s 
arm, and still have some hope in the 
integrity of our rulers. 

“Nevertheless, I must for the pres- 
ent leave to others the work of 
persuading colored men to join the 
Union army. I owe it to my long- 
abused people, and especially to those 
already in the army, to expose their 
wrongs and plead their cause. I can- 
not do that in connection with re- 
cruiting. When I plead for recruits 
I want to do it with all my heart, 
without qualification. I cannot do 
that now. The impression settles upon 
me that colored men have much over- 
rated the enlightenment, justice, and 
generosity of our rulers at Washing- 
ton. In my humble way, I have con- 
tributed somewhat to that false esti- 
mate. 

. No word of retaliation when 

a black man is slain by a rebel in 
cold blood. 

“No word was said when freemen 
from Massachusetts were caught and 
sold into slavery in Texas. No word 
is said when brave black men, ac- 
cording to the testimony of both 
friend and foe, fought like heroes to 
plant the star-spangled banner on the 
blazing parapets of Fort Wagner and 
in so doing were*captured, mutilated, 
killed, and sold into slavery. The 
same crushing silence reigns over this 
scandalous outrage as over that at 
Milliken’s Bend and Vicksburg. I 
am free to say, my dear sir, that the 
case looks as if the confiding col- 
ored soldiers had been betrayed into 
bloody hands by the government in 
whose defense they were fighting. 
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“I know what you will say to this; ' 
you will say ‘Wait a little longer, and, 
after all, the best way to have justice 
done to your people is to get them 
into the army as fast as you can.’ You 
may be right in this; my argument 
has been the same; but have we not 
a'ready waited, and have we not al- 
ready shown the highest qualities of 
soldiers, and-on this account deserve 
the protection of the government for 
which we are fighting? Can any case 
stronger than that before Charleston 
ever arise? If the President is ever 
to demand justice and humanity for 
black soldiers, is not this the time 
for him to do it? How many 54ths 
must be cut to pieces, its mutilated 
prisoners killed, and its living sold 
into slavery, to be tortured to death 
by inches, before Mr. Lincoln shall 
say, ‘Hold, enough!’ 

‘,.. Pardon me if I hesitate about 
assisting in raising a fourth regiment 
until the President shall give the 
same protection to them as to white 
soldiers.” 

Stearns was troubled, Douglass on 
strike was a situation that would never 
do. It could paralyze the Negro pat- 
ticipation needed and sought for now. 
He sent the only answer he could 
find: ‘‘Go to Mr. Lincoln. Put it up 
to him.” 


ACK across the borders 
of Maryland Frederick 
Douglass traveled for 
the first time since the 
Monday morning 
when a fugitive slave 

in a sailor suit, he had hugged his 

seat in a Negro car and prayed for 
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‘luck. Back across the slaveland un- 
touched by the Proclamation—for it 
was not in rebellion. Down through 
Baltimore itself, filled with a sense of 
the miracle and wonder of it—down 
on a journey through slavelands to 
pay a visit to a worried man. 

Fred was tense and nervous as tl > 
carriage turned into the great curving 
drive toward the high portico of the 
White House. Senator Pomeroy 
glanced sideways at his dark com- 
panion, noted his massive head, vig- 
orously molded features, and the 
cheek and chin beard (not unlike the 
President’s, he thought, amused). He 
brings a dignity and presence to the 
White House, in his people’s name, 
that can face down any race-conscious 
white man, North or South, the Kan- 
sas Senator reflected. 

“Are you a little nervous, Fred?” 
he asked, sympathetically. 

“I guess I am,” Fred admitted. 
“I'm not ashamed of it. Any man, I 
suppose would feel a certain nervous 
excitement, being ushered in, a 
stranger, to interview the Chief Mag- 
istrate. My case is much more spe- 
cial—a black emissary, a subspecies in 
the law:s eyes, the bone over which 
the dogs are fighting, here to. talk 
man to man with the President. It’s 
a rare occasion—on both sides, I 
guess, but the President has nothing 
to be nervous about.” 

They were climbing out of the car- 
riage. 

“Well, neither have you,” Pome- 
roy said. “Old Abe is a rare bird. 
When’ Haiti was recognized there was 


a little flurry over the likelihood of a 
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Negro ambassador showing up. They 
say the President said, “You can tell 
‘em I won't rip my shirt if they send 
a black man here.’ So I guess he 
won't rip his shirt because you're 
here.” 

In the halls and on the stairway 
people were passing to and fro, bus- 
ily. Waiting people occupied benches 
and chairs outside a number of doors: 
Curious, amazed, and resentful eyes 
variously followed the progress of 
the Senator and the Negro. There 
were some whispers. This was ob- 
viously not a black retainer conduct- 
ing a visitor—they were together. 
Someone recognized Fred and whis- 
pered to his neighbor. Heads bobbed. 

“Now then,” Pomeroy said, as they 
went down the second floor corridor 
toward the President’s reception 
room, “I’ve brought you here so you 
and he can talk. When I’ve done the 
honors I’m clearing out.” They 
paused outside a door. ‘Good luck,” 
the Senator said, squeezing his arm. 

He knocked, and the door was 
opened by a young man of sensitive 
appearance with a somewhat wispy 
beard. 

“Good afterrioon, Mr. Nicolay,” 
Pomeroy said, “I’ve brought Mr. 
Douglass for his conference with Mr. 
Lincoln.” 

“Come in, gentlemen.” 

The room had a businesslike aspect 
about it, at war with the natural ef- 
fect of its lofty ceiling, stately chande- 
lier, and solemn decor. The windows 
were open and the curtains, none too 
fresh, moved feebly in the faint 
breath of wind stirring in the hot 
afternoon. Opposite a white marble 
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mantel topped by an. imposing, or- 
nately framed pier glass, was a paper- 
strewn table. At one side of it, 
writing, sat the other Presidential sec- 
retary, John Hay, a round-faced man 
with a sweeping mustache. At the 
other side, slumped in a low arm- 
chair with shiny leather upholstery, 
sat President Lincoln, his long legs 
thrust out, his feet in faded carpet 
slippers. As the visitors entered he 
put down on the floor beside his chair 
a sheaf of papers he had been scan- 
ning and angularly levered himself 
up. 

PNo amount of caricatures and jokes 
had prepared Fred fully for this 
lanky frame of a man in his wrinkled 
and shiny black suit who could stand, 
stoop-shouldered, well above Fred’s 
erectly carried stature. 

“Hello, Senator.’” He came for- 
ward and shook hands with Pomeroy, 
cordially. 

“Mr. President, I am here only for 
a moment, to have the pleasure of 
presenting to you my friend, Mr. 
Frederick Douglass.” 

“Thank you, Senator Pomeroy.” 
Lincoln turned and thrust out his 
hand. ‘How do you do, Mr. Doug- 
lass?” 

The hand was leathery brown, 
knotted, and iron-hard. Fred shook 
it and gave his thanks. 

“You aren’t going to stay and talk 
a while with us, Pomeroy?” 

The voice, Fred noted, was a farm- 
er’s voice, high and slightly reedy. It 
was not a commanding or prepossess- 
ing voice. 

“No, sir, I'll beg your pardon and 
be on my way.” 
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“Well—we're obliged to you,” the 
President said, and Pomeroy, bowing, 
let himself out, closing the door be- 
hind him. Nicolay had gone to a seat 
near Hay. The two secretaries were 
discreetly busy. Fred felt suddenly 
naked and alone, standing beside Lin- 
coln, a little uncertain of his move. 

“Mr. President,” he began, “allow 
me to tell you who I am and why I 
am here.” 

“Why, Mr. Douglass,’ Lincoln in- 
terrupted, “I know who you are; Mr. 
Seward has told me all about you. Sit 
down. I am glad to see you.” 

There was an easy manner about 
the President, a lack of haste that 
slacked off the tension in Fred. Lin- 
coln slouched down in his leather 
chair again. Fred took a high-backed 
armchair near him and studied the 
weathered, myriad-wrinkled homely 
face of Mr. Lincoln which had, to 
him, the familiarity that goes with a 
public figure, yet the newness, and 
the surprises a much-pictured face 
carries when seen ‘first in its play of 
movement and expression. The face 
was warm and the eyes pierced deep, 
but were kindly. He felt this face 
might work upon him and hardened 
his heart against it. 

“‘Now as to why you're here,” Lin- 
coln was saying, ‘I guess I have an 
inkling of that, but we can get to it 
in our good time. They hustle a man 
to death in this job, but there are 
some days I won't let ’em.” 

His quick smile drove off the deep 
fatigue lines, or turned them into 
lines of humor, but as it left the lines 
settled back into the faint melancholy 
of their repose. 
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“As a matter of fact,” the Presi- 
dent went on, ramblingly, “I recol- 
lect hearing your name a good time 
back before the war when I didn’t 
_know who you were, not being too 
well abreast of abolition affairs at the 
time, except as Mr. Herndon kept 
me posted. But Senator Douglas, in 
one of our little wrestling matches, 
brought your name up as if you were 
a pretty sinister threat to the con- 
tinued existence of the white race.” 
He laughed quietly. ‘He said you, 
and I guess all your kinsmen, were 
plugging for me, which was a pretty 
bad sign.” 

“Well, I don’t know when that 
may have been, Mr. President,” Fred 
said, a little worried, not sure whether 
this conversation was drifting or 
aimed, certain that it was out of his 
hands, “I did support your Presiden- 
tial canvass, though not all abolition- 
ists did so, by any means.” 

“Yes, yes, I know. Tell me,” he 
asked suddenly, ‘‘who is this Wen- 
dell Phillips who has been pitching 
into me?” 

“Mr. Phillips is a good man, and 
honest. It has been many years now 
since we've been in the same quarter 
of the sadly divided abolition camp. 
He’s done a great work for my peo- 
ple and I honor him for it. I have 
always thought, however, that he was 
mistaken and unjust in his attitude 
toward your administration — until 
lately,” he added, remembering his 
errand. 

Lincoln acknowledged the impli- 
cation with a flitting smile and a 
little bob of the head. “Well, tell 
him to go on, Let him make the 
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people willing to go in for emanci- 
pation ; and I'll go with them. Now 
everywhere people are asking me, 
‘What are’ we going to. do with the 
Negroes when we've turned ’em all 
loose?” I'd like to hear your idea 
about that.” 

“Well, it’s not for me to advise.” 

Lincoln waggled a long arm at him, 
admonishingly. ‘That isn’t necessary, 
Mr. Douglass. That means you think 
if you speak frankly you're pretty sure 
I won't like it. Well, that isn’t so. 
I want to hear a genuine opinion 
from you, whether I can adopt it or 
not.” 

“All right,” Fred said, “my answer 
to people who ask me that question 
is: Do nothing with them; mind your 
business and let them mind theirs. 
If you see them plowing, let them 
alone. If you see them on their way 
to school, spelling book, geography, 
and arithmetic in hand, let them 
alone. Don’t shut the door in their 
faces. Don’t pass laws to degrade 
them. If they hold ballots in their 
hands, let them alone. Deal justly 
with them. Give them wages for 
their work and let hunger pinch them 
if they don’t work.” 

Animation poured into the Presi- 
dent’s whole body and he sat up 
straighter in his chair. “Of course, of 
course! I’ve said much the same thing 
myself, All I ask for the Negro is 
that if you do not like him let him 
alone.” 

The combat joy had seized hold of 
Fred. This man had invited him to 
talk; let him listen. 

“Very good, Mr. President, but 
you're speaking hurriedly. Those are 
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extremely dangerous words at times. 
Like all words, they take their virtues 
or their evils from the mouths that 
utter them. If you or I say, ‘Let the 
Negro alone,’ thousands of people 
instantly seize upon it to mean immo- 
bilize them where they are. ‘Don’t let 
them reach out or grow, because to 
do so brings them into certain rela- 
tions with white men—and then they 
aren't being let alone. 

“Mr. President, if you and I mean 
the same thing—and I think in our 
hearts we do—then to leave the 
Negro alone means to leave him with- 
in the same general confines as the 
white man—no less. It means to 
leave him alone and unhindered, as 
I said, when he chooses to enter any 
trade or profession that a white man 
might enter. At any point where you 
erect a barrier and say, ‘You can't 
come in here’ or ‘You can’t do that,’ 
you are not leaving the Negro alone. 
I would be less than honest with you 
if I accepted your words without 
making clear to you what I take them 
to mean.” 


INCOLN was a good lis- 
tener, patient, studying 
Fred’s face attentively as 
he spoke, searching for 
meanings in what he 
saw as well as what he 
heard. He thought it over for a long 
time before answering. 

“You're .a hard reasoner, Mr. 
Douglass. This is a troublesome 
thing to me. I admit you've got me. 
If leaving the Negro alone is to mean 
anything I reckon it has to mean what 
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you say—which is turning what can 
readily be mistaken for an easy, quick 
answer into a hard, long answer. I 
may have so mistaken it, sometimes, 
myself, I have to confess I have not 
steered much by that star. 

“T think I have a natural liking for 
any man—if he doesn’t go far out of 
his way to kill it. I can’t say that a 
man’s color would have any effect on 
that, individually. Still, at such times 
that I've thought much about the col- 
ored people collectively, I have played 
a good bit with the idea that they and 
we would be better off if they were 
not among us...” 

Dougless interrupted. “Yes, Mr. 
President, but we are all against you 
on colonization. No plan to move 
the colored people out can be brought 
under the head of leaving them 
alone.” 

“Oh, no question of it, no question 
of it. That would have had to be 
voluntary and I have long sinee been 
made to see that it would not do. 
Still I must be as honest with you as 
you are being with me. In spite of 
the logic of what you have said, it is 
a strange and disturbing notion to me, 
that of a great influx of your people 
into all the walks and pursuits of the 
white man. You seem strangers to 
me when you confront me in great 
numbers and I am deeply influenced 
by the fact that the Negro people, as 
they are at this moment, are below 
the general level of the white—now 
don’t speak!’" He thrust up his hand 
to- ward off comment. “I see the 
evidence before my eyes. I know the 
reasons why they are below that level 
and my common sense tells me that 
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these will surely change, some day. 
I am just owning up to a tenacious 
state of mind that must be common 
to a lot of white men.” 

“It is honest and forthright of you, 
Mr. President. But see how sad a 
fact it is. If a man of your greatness 
of spirit suffers this conflict—see 
what we must meet in the resistance 
and habitual emotions of masses of 
men. It will take a long time, Mr. 
Lincoln—a longer time than I like to 
think or feel it wise to admit, pub- 
licly. As an abolitionist whose time 
is running out, I bottle up in myself 
sometimes the truth that a large part 
of the struggle will only begin after 
all my people are free. 

“The masses do not look into 
causes, Mr. Lincoln. If they find a 
people degraded, they pity them for 
a while and at length despise them. 
Except in the matter which has 
brought me here, about which I hope 
you will speak as frankly as you have 
thus far spoken, you have done about 
all any one man can do for my peo- 
ple, through your Proclamation of 
Emancipation. The rest lies in a 
realm where no act and no edict can 
resolve it. Only the rubbing shoulders 
of mingling people can resolve it.” 

Lincoln gave a tired sigh and 
studied Douglass soberly. “All right,” 
he said slowly, as if with reluctance, 
“this brings us to your errand. You 
have established the right to frank- 
ness and I will speak frankly, at the 
risk of having to sacrifice some of 
your valued good feeling—though I 
hope not. Now I know that your 
services in recruiting colored troops 
have been valuable. And I know that 


you have balked at any more recruit- 
ing because you are not satisfied with 
the status of these troops. Give me 
your particulars and let us see if we 
can get along, somehow.” 

“You must understand my per- 
sonal position in this, Mr. President, 
as well as my reasonéd position. My 
own sons are in this, for one thing; 
two with the Massachusetts 54th and _ 
one doing recruitment work in the 
Mississippi Valley. Further, as a re- 
cruiting agent I have given my 


‘pledged word to my people and have 


had it repudiated.” 

“I know. I know,” Lincoln said 
soberly. ‘‘Name your points.” 

“I can confine these to three,” 
Fred said. “First: Colored soldiers 
ought to receive the same wages as 
those paid to white soldiers. Second: 
Colored soldiers ought to receive the 
same protection, when taken prison- 
ers, and be exchanged as readily and 
on the same terms as other soldiers. 
If Confederate soldiers shoot or hang 
colored soldiers in cold blood there 
should be reprisals in kind. Third: 
When colored soldiers have distin- 
guished themselves in the ranks for 
courage Or meritorious service they 
should be rewarded by distinctions 
and promotions on equal footing with 
white soldiers.” 

Lincoln got up from his chair and 
Fred started to rise. The President 
waved him down. “Stay seated. 
There’s a lot of me and sometimes 
I have to shift it around”’ He wan- 
dered over to the window and stared 
out of it a moment. “I have to satisfy 
myself, once or twice a day, that Gen- 
eral Lee isn’t sneaking up on us, 
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across the river,”’ he said, and turning 
back went to the mantel and leaned 
on it. 

“All right,” he said. ‘This busi- 
ness of the colored troops being used 
at all is a great gain for you people. 
I think it could not have been adopted 
any sooner than it was, though not 
for any resistance of mine to it. Its 
wisdom is still in question by many; 
it is offensive to a great many others. 
Considering the stake you have in 
matters, almost a larger motive than 
the white man has to fight, I think 
you must stand willing to make the 
concession on the matter of pay until 
public attitudes have been advanced 
a little more. It is my aim that ulti- 
mately they should receive the same.” 

Fred put in quickly, “Mr. Lincoln, 
this question of equal pay involves 
the essential principle of what we 
were saying a while ago about letting 
the Negro alone. Seeing and admit- 
ting that, I would act upon it direct- 
ly.” 
“I know, Mr. Douglass.” Lincoln 

shook his head deliberately and 
thrust out his lower lip in a wry 
grimace of emphasis. “But you are 
_not President of the United States. 
The President cannot do a thing just 
because he thinks it is right. My God, 
if you knew—you do know—the 
storm over the Proclamation and over 
the question of using black troops at 
all. 

“If that day ever comes, long after 
our time, when a Negro sits in this 
house as President, he will not be 


able to move and act as President of . 


the Negroes. He will be President 
of the whole United States. You are 
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a leader of Negroes in the fight for 
certain Negro aims—just aims, too. 
But the President’s function is not 
your function. He cannot, alone, 
grant those aims.” 

“We have had too many Presi- 
dents, Mr. Lincoln, who have been 
President only of the white men.” 

Lincoln sighed and pulled at the 
leathery surface of his cheek. “Yes 
—that’s true—sadly true—and it 
doesn’t make any difference. We 
know the history and the reasons for 
it. That, too, will change. But I, at 
this time, simply cannot force this 
pay issue all at once. If I can wriggle 
it through, sometime, I wild. I will 
look out for any such chance. But I 
can promise nothing. 

“Now on your second point—equal 
protection. This is harder still. The 
people from whom protection is 
needed are the enemy. I can exert no 
influence upon them or upon their 
attitudes toward the Negro, unless, as 
you say, it be by reprisals in kind. 
That is a terrible remedy, Mr. Doug- 
lass; a remedy of which I am not 
capable.” 

* “It is a terrible vengeance the 
South visits upon Negro“troops, Mr. 
President.” 

“I know it. There is no minimiz- 
ing the guilt of it. I could promise 
you unqualifiedly that wheneyer 
Union forces may lay hands upon in- 


. dividual soldiers susceptible of au- 


thentic conviction of such crimes, 
they will be hanged as the felons they 
are. But the method of numerical. 
reprisal — hanging individuals for 
crimes committed by their unknown 
fellows in uniform—I am revolted 
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by it. I can never employ that meth- 
od, Mr. Douglass. I have repeatedly 
rejected it in espionage cases and 
other instances involving no <juestions 
of color.” 

A slight stiffness of feeling arose 
between them, the first in the inter- 
view. “Well,” Fred said, in a tone of 
open dissatisfaction, “I respect your 
humane spirit. I cannot agree with 

“Now on the third point,” Lincoln 
said, passing over the block between 
them, “I hope I can satisfy you 
wholly. I shall instruct the War De- 
partment to award merited distinc- 
tions for eourageous and notable con- 
duct to our Negro troops without 
discrimination. Further, I shall sign 
any commissions to Negro soldiers 
that the Secretary of War commends 
to me. 

“In this connection, I understand 
you are going to see Secretary Stanton. 
I have already concluded this much 
with him and he will consult with you 
on your willingness to accept a com- 
mission as adjutant to General 
Thomas, recruiting and organizin 
troops in the Mississippi Valley. pid 
you not say your son was there?” 

“Yes, Mr. President. My son Fred- 
erick.” 

“Well, if you will accept this idea, 
go over the details with Mr. Stanton.” 

Fred arose. Lincoln came forward 
from the mantel where he had been 
leaning and stood near at hand, look- 
ing speculatively at his visitor, a look 
of almost wistful quizzicalness. 

“I'm afraid,” the dry, farmer-voice 
said, ‘that you are not very well sat- 
ished with your mission.” He put out 


his hand in parting. 

Fred took the hand and looked up 
into the cavernous hollows where the 
searching, sad eyes hid themselves. 
He read mortal fatigue and pain in 
them. 

“Perhaps not,” he answered, “but 
I am more than satisfied with the 
man.” 

The two secretaries peered up dis- 
creetly over their papers as Lincoln 
escorted his visitor to the door. When 
it had closed behind the Negro, the 
President turned back into the room, 
abstractedly. He caught the glance of 
Hay and spoke. 

“There goes a wise man.” 


~~ E STAYED much in 
Washington, and there 


Was a bond of thought 
~=between himself and the 
OS man in the White 


House. Fred saw the 
man in the White House. Fred saw 
the strands of it when the carriage 
drew up in front of Gray’s house, 
where he was staying, with the mes- 
sage asking him to come out to the 
Soldier's Home, the “little White 
House”’ on the outskirts, and have tea . 
with the President. It hurt him that 
he could not go, that he was commit- 
ted to a speech he could not cancel. 
Deep regret plucked at him as he 
‘watched the friendly carriage roll off, 


empty, 


He went early to the Capitol on 
the morning of the second inaugura- 
tion. The crowd was beginning to 
form, in spite of the disheartening 
drizzle of cold rain, the relentless 
aspect of the March sky. Across the 
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gteat stair bank sweeping up to the 
East Portico, the naked, unpainted 
timbers of the stand formed a barrier. 
Fred took up a post near it, centrally, 
under the gleaming majesty of the 
dome which had lain in its unassem- 
bled fragments behind the lesser 
crowd, four years before. 

A little past noon the rain had 
stopped and a hint of warmth was in 
the fitful gusts of breeze. The spec- 
tators’ seats at the rear of the great 
stand were full. The procession be- 
gan from within the building, black- 
gowned justices and black-clad digni- 
taries with tall hats, and the lanky, 
towering figure of the President. 


The pressure of the crowd had 


forced Fred and all around him al- 
most to the barrier itself. As -he 
watched, Lincoln’s eye met him. The 
President smiled. 

Lincoln rose, towering over the 


low, round white table set before him, 


with its solitary, conventional glass 
of water, Fred let his voice’ go up 
with the tumult of acclamation and 
as they cheered and clapped and 
whistled, the overcast dissolved and a 
full burst of sun poured down, spar- 
kling from the dome, bathing in its 
greeting the tall, waiting*form and 
the clamoring thousands. It was a 
day of signs. 

Lincoln raised the white paper in 
his hand and when the hush had 
come began to speak clearly. Fred, 
listening, was floated on the words 
and felt a rise of spirit as drawn 
forth by a man of God. There was 
the reward of faith and the fulfill- 
ment of promise and he felt the tears 
brimming in his eyes. 
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“One eighth of the whole popula- 
tion were colored slaves. . . . These 
slaves constituted a peculiar and pow- 
erful interest. All know that this 
interest was, somehow, the cause of 
the war.... 

‘Fondly do we hope—fervently do 
we pray—that this mighty scourge of 
war may speedily pass away. Yet, if 
God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled by the bondman’s 
two hundred and fifty years of un- 
requited toil shall be sunk, and until 


every drop of blood drawn with the — 


lash shall be paid by another drawn 
with the sword as was said three thou- 
sand years ago, so still it must be said, 
‘The judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether.’ 

The words were done and the port- 
ly figure of Chief-Justice Chase stood 
before Lincoln, Bible in hand. And 
on the Book, the thing was sealed. 


HEY stopped him at the 
door, the guards, with 
the time-honored words, 
“No colored ad- 
mitted.” 

Audacity! A black man 
to present himself at the inaugural 
reception at the White House! No 
dark skin was ever seen at such a 
gathering. 

“Stand back, I said!” And the tone 
of the massive police officer hardened. 

“No order of that nature was ever 
given by President Lincoln,” Fred 
said quietly. 

The continuous flow of eieales was 
jamming up behind them. A signal 
passed between the guards. 

“All right, follow me,” 


one of 


‘ 
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them said, mollifyingly. 

He slipped through the great main 
doors. The crowd began to push up 
eagerly behind—all Washington 
seeking to be in one building at one 
time. With a struggle the doors were 
forced shut again until some of the 
crush within should be siphoned out 
through the several exits. 

Fred found himself moving along 
a thronged corridor, firmly escorted 
by the outside guard who had en- 
tered with him, and one of those 
from within. It had its advantages, 
he reflected, for I am making consid- 
erably faster progress than most of 
these folk around me. They entered 
and crossed a large room. He felt a 
rising incline under his feet. He was 
walking a plank out through a great 
double window, arranged as an aux- 
iliary exit. It was a trick! 

Fred balked and dragged his es- 
corts by main strength off the side of 
the plank walk. There was a little 
jump down and the effort to keep 
hold of Fred and maintain balance 
caused a brief flurrying struggle. 
Curious spectators gathered. 

Fred braced himself to resist and 
insisted, ‘This won’t do, gentlemen. 
You've tricked me. I will not leave 
this building until I have seen Presi- 
dent Lincoln.” 

A silent tug of war was develop- 
ing. Outside the fringe of this battle, 
a young attache of the War Depart- 
ment passed. Douglass had met him 
at Dana’s house. He called to him. 

“Will you be so kind as to say to 


Mr. Lincoln that Frederick Douglass 


is detained by officers at the door.” 
Astonished and embarrassed, the 
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young man hurried away toward the 
East Room. The officers faced each 
other in dismay. Hurry him out now 
and risk serious censure, or await de- 
velopments. They decided to wait. 

Within five minutes the young man 
was back. ‘The President wishes to 
see Mr. Douglass.” 


There were muttered apologies. ~ 


Fred straightened his clothes and set 
off, unhindered. 

Toward the end of the long room 
the head of the President was visible 
above the throng. More or less or- 
dered ranks formed around him, and 
before him, single file, passed the in- 
terminable, slow procession of hand 
shakers. Fred found the end of the 
winding line and took up a place 
in it, 

On the face of Lincoln was a set 
mask of weary patience. Once in a 
while a special recognition in the line 
would dissolve this mask with the 
swift flash of his smile, but it would 
form ‘again—not an unkind mask, 
nor unfriendly, but the badge of a 
silent, necessary endurance. With the 
quick clasp and shake of the right 
hand, the strong left arm of the Presi- 
dent would swing out, take hold of 
the left arm of the greeter, ‘and propel 
him firmly onward with a propulsion 
gentle, tactful, but irresistible. The 
line moved steadily. 

When Fred was some ten feet away, 
the President became aware of him. 
The smile lit his face and he said in 
the hearing of all, ‘‘Here comes my 
friend Douglass.’ A moment more 
and the strong hand had clasped him 
again, a little gingerly from the long 
ordeal. But he did not propel Fred 
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by, but stopped him for one of the 
breathers he took now and again in 
the protracted reception. 

Holding Fred’s arm, checking his 
move to continue along, Lincoln said 
quietly, “I am glad to see you. I saw 
you in the crowd today listening to 


my inaugural address. How did you 


like it?” ; 

Fred was momentarily at a loss; 
taken aback at being singled out. 
“Mr. Lincoln, I cannot claim your 
time now, when there are thousands 
waiting to shake hands with you.” 

The President continued his grip. 
“No, no. You must stop a little, 


Douglass. There is*no man in the 
country whose opinion I value more 
than yours. I said things today touch- 
ing on your labors. I want to know 
what you think of it.” 

“Mr. Lincoln, it was the keeping 
of faith. The country will bless you 
for it, white and black.” 

Lincoln enveloped. the Negro’s 
hand in both of his and pressed it, at 
the same time scrutinizing his fe 
with gentle earnestness as one who 
looks for a sign or seeks to test the 
meaning of his deeds. “I am glad 


you liked it!’ he said. 
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IN THE MARCH ISSUE 


What?s Wrong With Negro Men 


Novelist Ann Petry whose The Street was selected by many 
critics as the best book about Negroes written in 1946 has 
written a scorching blast at the colored male of the species. 
Long a hard-fighting battler for women’s rights as well as Ne- 
gro rights, Miss Petry lets go with both barrels in a blistering 
article that will be the talk of the town for months. 


The Shore Dimly Seen 


Georgia’s Governor Ellis Arnall has written a remarkable 
book about the South that has been widely hailed as the fore- 
runner of a new liberal era in Dixie. What he has to say about 
the Negro and his position in Southern society makes reveal- 
ing reading that gives new hope to the three out of every four 
colored Americans who still live in Dixie. 


White Student At A Negro College 


Here is the amazing story of a white New York student who 

attended a Negro college in Georgia and defied Southern laws 

by “passing” in reverse. Victor Grant Backus went to More- 

house College for one year, was active in Negro work in the 

community and came back North to tell his unusual story. 
You won’t want to miss it in the March issue. 
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NEGRO HISTORY 


NCE AGAIN this month, the glorious pages which colored Americans 
have written in history will be marked on the significant occasion of 
Negro History Week. 

Many are the remarkable chapters recorded in the past with the blood, sweat 
and tears of valiant Negro heroes who helped to build America and make it the 
great land it is today. Well might white Americans pause and doff their hats 
to these stalwarts who with musket and powder, with might and main helped 
carve the initials U.S.A. on the New World for all freedom-loving mankind 
to see. 

Out of this noble tradition, a dozen outstanding events emerge as the 
greatest in Negro American history. Graphically portrayed on the dramatic 
map on the opposite page, these dates are the key to Negro history. They 

* mark the upsurge of the black men who came out of Africa to march towards 
the goal of full freedom under the Stars and Stripes. 

Many headlines are yet unwritten in the battle toward that final goal but 
when the final victory is won, much of the credit can go to the men who wrote 
history in these dozen events many years ago. 
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Crispus Attucks At 
Boston Common 


Negroes In 
Battle Of 
Lake Erie 


Emancipation 
Proclamation 
Signed 

| 1862 

| John Brown's 

Raid 
1859 


First Slaves 
Landed 
1619 


Denmark Vesey 
Insurrection 
1822 


Storming Of 
Fort Wagner 
1863 
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PREDERICK DOUGLASS 
Fourth of a Seres 
of Paintings of D.st.nguished Americans 
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